\s 
sgislative Overhauling 
Needed 

S THE United States moves ahead 
rapidly into its role as a leader in 
the development of postwar international 
air transporta- 
tion, it might be 
° well to re-assess 
W4 our regulatory 
Fyn government 
yy” agencies to de- 
K termine their 
fitness to han- 

dle our foreign aviation problems. 

American Aviation was among those 
who aided in the passage of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 in the belief 
that a quasi-judicial regulatory body 
and a permanent legislative agency for 
wiation was badly needed. By and 
large the Civil Aeronautics Board an 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
have not done too badly, even consider- 
ing the Hinckley-blessed maneuver of 
removing CAA’s independence and 
placing it under the Department of 
Commerce several years ago. 

But do the CAB and CAA measure 
up to our postwar needs in civil avia- 
tion? There are doubts, especially in 
the international field. 

The CAA in its promotional, airways 
control, airworthiness, and other activ- 
ities, is basically sound for domestic 
aviation provided it does not become so 
bureaucratic that it lacks flexibility and 
sound administration. Certainly the 
tivil air regulations must be simplified 
fo a great degree, and CAA chiefs must 
fet over the idea that they, and they 
ilone, know all about aviation. But by 
and large there is nothing fundament- 
ally wrong with CAA that cannot be 
corrected by legislative amendments 
and personnel upheavals, 

As for the CAB, the record has been 
ir. After a very sluggish and procras- 
tinating start in 1938, the regulatory 
body moved ahead with about as much 
(Turn to page 9) 
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Fairchild V. P., Director 

Myron B. Gordon, formerly vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. and a vice president 
of Curtiss. Wright Corp., has been 
elected a director and vice president of 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. 





Lilo Sulina 


Airlines Get 26 Planes 


The Munitions Assignment Board 
—Air has allocated the final 26 
transport planes to the airlines, 
completing the quota set up in 
President Roosevelt’s 2nd directive 
which increased the total number 
of planes to be made available for 
airline use from 200 to 300. The 
allocations are: EAL 5, UAL 5, 
TWA 5, American 4, PCA 3, Braniff 
1, Delta 1, Northeast 1, WAL 1. 


DPC Plants in Demand 


RFC reports that of 100 telegrams 
sent to plants directly or indirectly 
engaged in aviation manufacturing, 
56 expressed a definite desire to 
enter negotiations for purchase of 
plant facilities erected under De- 
fense Plant Corporation funds. 
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New Aircraft Board: chairman J. A 
Krug of the War Production Board last week 


revealed that he will re-establish the Aircraft 
Production Board which ceased to operate fol- 
lowing the resig- 
nation of Charles 
E. Wilson. At the 
same time Krug 
recommended to 

members of the 

aircraft industry 

that an industry 

division be set up 

in WPB. Recom- 

mendations from 

industry spokes- 

men were being received and early action on 
the proposal was expected. Apparently the 
notion that all aircraft production problems 
had been solved was premature. 

Close liaison would be provided with the 
Aircraft Resources Control Office which still 
has important work to do, although the emer- 
gency problems which once made it an agency 
of major significance have been licked. 

One factor behind the planning which has 
been in progress is a desire to give the air- 
craft industry representation at WPB for 
handling the reconversion problems which will 
be numerous after the fall of Germany. 


Wright Film: Darryl F. Zanuck’s portrayal 
of the life and works of Woodrow Wilson will 
be used as an example in trying to convince 
Orville Wright, surviving member of the fam- 
ous Wright Brothers, that he now should per- 
mit the filming of the story of his life and the 
first successful flight of man in a plane at 
Kittyhawk, N. C. The move will come from 
within the aviation industry, and is based on 
the realization that it would be better to have 
such a film made now while Wright could 
check on the details for accuracy, rather than 
after his death when less reliable sources 
would have to be depended upon. 


Service to France: with the Air Trans- 
port Command starting regular service to 
Paris and with ATC planes landing at Brus- 
sels, Marseille, Cherbourg and other points in 
France, some airline men are wondering if 
the ATC practice of permitting a FEW 
civilians traveling on war business to ride the 
planes by paying fares will be extended. If 
so, they feel the airlines could give the same 
service, providing they were able to get planes 


Schools Optimistic: with pilot training 

periods increased from 10 to 15 weeks, and 

the calling of a conference by the Army Air 

Forces at Dallas, Texas, at mid-month with 

private operators of flying schools, the ap- 
(Turn to page 6) 
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Pictured are only a few of the many types 
of planes which make up the might of our 
Allied Air Forces. They are part of a gigan- 
tic parade of plane production which had 
its beginning in thousands of plants 
throughout America. 


At McDonnell, we’re proud of each of these 
planes—for it has been our privilege to 
contribute to the production of every one 
of the famous aircraft pictured here. 


Parts and assemblies including: horizon- 
tal stabilizers, vertical fins, rudders, eleva- 
tors, anti-drag ring cowls, anchor davits, 
ammunition racks, bomb door links, aux- 
iliary oil tanks, loading gear parts, obser- 
ver’s sliding seats, flexible gun mounts, 


plastic parts for powered gun turrets, 
ammunition boxes, and in the case of the 
AT-21, the complete airplane—all these 
represent McDonnell’s part in the pro- 
duction of these well-known aircraft. 


Currently we’re busy on other projects 
equally important— including the produc- 
tion of aircraft of our own design and 
manufacture. When details can be released 
we'll look forward to telling you the 
full story of these activities, too. 
Yes, each of us at McDonnell has a per- 
sonal interest in every one of these planes. 
We’re mighty proud that we had a part in 
helping to make possible their splendid 
contributions to air power—and victory. 
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Douglas C-54 
Douglas C-47 
Consolidated B-24 
Consolidated PB2Y-3 
Douglas A-20 
Fairchild AT-21 
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New Engineering and + Manufacturing Developments 
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ETO PERFECTION IN GEARS — 





amazingly close tolerance. Such production has 


OOTE BROS. “aircraft quality” gears offer 
meant a new approach to gear manufacturing 


the major advantages of greater mechanical 
efficiency, lighter weight, longer life, greater techniques. 
compactness and quieter operation. . If the machines or equipment you plan to pro- 
Before war demanded the production of high duce when the war is won requires gears, these 
precision gears in tremendous quantities, it was new developments will offer you new advantages 
possible to attain such extreme precision only in the economical transmission of power. 
by laboratory methods—mass production was roorp Bros. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
deemed impossible. $225 South Western Boulevard . Chicago 9, Illinois 


Today at the plants of Foote Bros., these “‘air- 
craft quality” gears in quantities sufficient to A booklet containing information and engineering data 
“ > . on “aircraft quality” gears is now being prepared. If you 
power the world’s greatest air armada are rolling “= would like to have a copy as soon as it is ready, ask for one. 


off production lines—each dimension held to an 


. . 
FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
AA-10, 5225 S. Western Bivd., Chicago 9, IIlinois 
Please send me a copy of the Engineering Bulletin on 

“Aircraft Quality’’ Gears as soon as it is available. 














“SINGLE- 
RELEASE” 


Harness 


UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 


are using it for 
SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 
disk instantly releases the harness . . . leav- 
ing the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 
is impossible before disk is “set” for action. 






All United Nations’ Air Forces for years have 
used IRVIN as standard equipment . . . and 
now the Irvin “Single-Release” harness is 
acknowledged as superior for all landings. 
IRVIN, as always, leads in Safety. 
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Tap for Release Harness 


Twist and Set Falls Of 
IRVING AIR CHUTE CoO., Ine. 


Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


Factories at other points in the United States, Canada and England 
..- All Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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H A } E S Hayes pioneered improved products in its field years 


before the war. 


AIRCRAFT Hayes was ready for war — and is supplying all war 
Wheels and Brakes production demands. 
AUTOMOTIVE Hayes will be ready for peace — with engineering 
Fans, Mufflers, Moldings and production capacities ready for immediate use. 
Western Representative: Airsuooly Co., 5959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 











THE NEW STAINLESS STEEL 


WITTEK 


WORM DRIVE HOSE CLAMP 


apg new Wittek Worm Drive 
°c ae de approved by the 
Orces as meeting speci- 
fication AN-FF-C.406A, Offers dic. 
finct advantages to 
industry. It is made entirely of 
Stainless steel, combining inher- 
ee eoson resistant Properties 
greater str i 
eink ength and lighter 
The clamp j; 
“MP 1S streamlined and 
8 ea in design. The hose clamp 
or is 1/2" wide and the clamp 
deg hg in width at its widest 
* 1 Ne screw is fully enc] 
. = stainless Steel housing nal 
tS of which bears on the haba, 
This Scientific design of the hous- 
Jae compactness with 
er strength, providj 
» Providing excel]. 
oe Sealing characteristics, plus a 
ae effective range of adjust 
— to fit variable hose sizes 
a = im turn, reduces the neces. 
y for many sizes of clamps 
Since the beginnin ; 


the aviation 





& of modern 
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MANUFACTURING CO. CLAMPS 


4305-15 West 24th Place, Chicnge 23, Ui. 
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proximately 25 schools which still will have Army contracts af, 
Oct. 16 are optimistic about the prospect of continuing operati 
for several months. The operators of the schools believe 
with the present casualty rate and the outlook for much 
fighting ahead, the Army will slow down pilot flow wi 
closing more schools. Students in the AAF training Comm 
coast-to-coast pilot training system will be retained in 
phases of training in which they are currently engaged for 
additional five weeks commencing Oct. 16. The directive app 
to all phases of undergraduate pilot training including p 
flight, primary, basic and advanced. 


Two-Cent Fare: Engineers are now at work on ideas { 
the construction of planes which can be operated so efficient 
and economically that a two-cent per mile fare may some 
be possible for long haul, transoceanic operations. Realizati 
of this goal centers around engine improvements as well as 
use of considerably larger planes than are now on the drawiy 
boards or under consideration for immediate postwar use, 
two-cent per mile rate would enable a traveler to fly betw 
New York and London for approximately $60 with round try 
fares possibly around $100. 


Clamp Down in Germany: The aviation _industy 
views with mixed feelings one of the “planks” in the State De 
partment’s tentative plan for the treatment of Germany afte 
the war. This provision would call for the prohibition 4 
civilian as well as military aviation in Germany, and possibly 
the denial of the right of any German to fly even a privat 
plane for many years. Many in the industry are doubthi 
whether such a rigid policy would serve any good purpose, 











New Competition: Indications increase that a majority d 
the automobile manufacturers who were pressed into the avis 
tion field under war pressure will drop out entirely in th 
face of the realities of postwar aircraft demand. Recently whe 
the Fisher Brothers, who dropped out of the General Motor 
organization last summer, filed incorporation papers for tw 
firms to engage in the manufacture, sale, and handling of ait. 
craft and automobiles, the question was immediately raised a 
to whether a brand new firm might plunge into the postwa 


aircraft manufacturing . picture. 
The question was largely clarified last fortnight when th 
Fisher Brothers issued a statement saying that they had n 


immediate plans for establishment of a manufacturing business 
and that the incorporation move “means only that we seek t 
protect our rights to manufacture under our own name.” h- 


dustry circles are now convinced that the Fishers will not 
be in the aircraft manufacturing business for a long time t 
come. 


Transport Priorities: First announcement can be expected 
in about two weeks of the granting of priorities for the sale 
of surplus transport planes. Defense Plant Corp. and the Ar 
Transport Division of Foreign Economic Administration are now 
studying both domestic and foreign applications with the ai 
of an Interdepartmental Working Committee, and expect t 
come out with their first priority lists soon. 


Congressional Leadership: It is certain that only a fev 
of the aviation industry’s legislative issues will be ironed ot 
during the November and December sessions of the presefl 
Congress. It is especially significant, therefore, that leadership 
of the various Congressional committees which figure strong 2 
matters of interest to the industry probably will undergo 4 
complete change when the new Congress convenes next January 

It is a foregone conclusion that the House will have a Re 
publican majority next year. Under the priority system, the 
following changes in committee chairmanships can be expected 

Rep. Hamilton Fish (R., N. Y.) will succeed Chairman Sabath 
(D., Ill.) as head of the important Rules Committee which dit 
tates what legislation is permitted to reach the floor, and de- 


termines the time allotted for consideration. 
Cannon (D 


Rep. Taber (R., N. Y.) will succeed Chairman 
Mo.) on the Appropriations Committee; Rep. Treadway (R. 
Mass.) will replace Chairman Doughton (D., N. C.) on te 


4 Ways and Means Committee; Rep. Wolverton (R., N. J.) will 
(Turn to page 9) 
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ected: has consistently proved its superiority in laboratory tests 

sabath and in actual service by leading users. In one package, 
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mpidity as could be expected in those times. Against 

he CAB is a record of great inconsistency in decisions 

nd policy, a lack of forward planning, of a few weak 
nembers, and a general lack of forthright courage. In 
ddition, one might mention the informality with indus- 
ry on the part of several members, a matter which has 
not helped the prestige and dignity of a quasi-judicial 
agency. But on the whole, the CAB’s record could have 
been much worse. One comes to judge Government 
gencies not by how good they are but how much worse 
they might have been. 

When one looks at the international problems, how- 
ever, the CAB falls far short of what will be required. 
What the U. S. needs in our foreign problems is either 
a strong individual—a Lord Beaverbrook—or a closely- 
knit and astute policy group. The CAB’s functions as 
presently set up by Congress are largely regulatory and 
judicial. But in the foreign field we need positive de- 
termination of planning and policy. At present the 
Department of State is asserting itself in the policy 
direction, but this is not too healthy in the long run. 
The Department of State is far short in ability to handle 
our foreign air matters firmly and understandingly, 
although it should certainly have a part in the policies 
and is more ably staffed than at any previous time. 
Essentially, aviation needs its own spearhead—a leader 
who knows what he is doing and has the power and 
ability to follow through. It is unfortunate that the 
Department of State has not been keeping the CAB as 
fully informed on its activities as is consistent with 
good Government planning. 

‘We have no concrete suggestions to offer at this point. 
Probably a complete legislative overhauling will be 
needed in due course. In this regard the pending Mc- 
Carran Bill does not fill the need by a wide margin. 
But we do submit that legislators and aviation officials 
alike should begin studying the future legislative re- 
quirements. 

There are some serious basic structural faults in the 
present CAB-CAA organization which should be cor- 
rected by legislation. It is obvious that a five-man 
board cannot be at one and the same time experts on 


foreign aviation matters, economic specialists on mail 
pay and route certificates, and technical experts on air 
safety and minor traffic violations by civil flyers. It is 
absurd to expect one individual to express an experi- 
enced opinion on air mail pay one hour, and an hour 
later have him try to determine the technical causes of 
an airline accident or the wisdom of fining or suspend- 
ing judgment on a minor air traffic violator in a Cub 
airplane, and then sit in on weighty matters of inter- 
national importance. And it never has made sense 
that the board that makes the rules also sits in judg- 
ment on those same rules. It is a structural weakness 
in the Act. 

Sooner or later a new legislative set-up will be re- 
quired. Now is the time to start thinking about it. 
Meantime the prospect of a new, or patched up, law, 
should not deter the CAB in its pending and contem- 
plated decisions on either the domestic or foreign front. 


Randolph Aids Aviation 


‘WHE FACT that every member of Congress owes his 
primary allegiance to, and his chances of re-election 
to, the voters of a local Congressional district, often 
restricts the interest of Congressmen to local rather 
than national affairs. Not very often are the local con- 
stituents aware of, or appreciative of, the efforts their 
Congressman makes in matters of national import. 
Representative Jennings Randolph is a fine example 
of a Congressman who has interested himself in broad 
national issues, aviation in particular. He has done 
much to advance civil aviation in Congress and he 
has won many Congressional friends to the need for 
more airports and air services. Recently, the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee reported 
out a bill asking the CAA to conduct an airport survey 
and report to Congress. This is the priginal Randolph 
bill. This is only one instance of the initiative he has 
taken on behalf of national aviation—a progressive 
interest which civil aviation should appreciate. 


Wayne W. Parris. 


Trends 


(Continued from page 6) 


succeed Chairman Lea (D., Calif.) on Interstate and Foreign 
' Commerce: Rep. Andrews (R., N. Y.) will succeed Chairman 
May (D., Ky.) on the Military Affairs Committee; and Rep. 
Maas (R., Minn.) will succeed Rep. Vinson (D,, Ga.) as chair- 
man of the Naval Affairs Committee. 


Railroad Fares: Airline operators are watching develop- 
ments in the railroad industry where sentiment has grown 
among officials, particularly of eastern roads, favoring an: in- 
crease in railroad fares. The nation’s railroads are seeking to 
obtain restoration of the 1942 freight rate increases, and it 
was freely predicted that a request may be made soon to 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a boost in passenger fares. 
: 
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Railroaders maintain that millions will be needed to finance new 
equipment and repairs to roads damaged by wartime traffic, 
and also that passenger traffic does not contribute a propor- 
tionate share of rail income in relation to expenses. 

Airlines, on the other hand, expect continuation of the trend 
toward lower air fares. 


Bright Spot: One optimistic phase of aircraft manufacture 
is in the radar and radio fields of production where increasing 
demands are keeping those plants humming. Radar output has 
continued its sharp month-to-month increase. The activity is 
gratifying but it is preventing much attention from being paid 
to plans for the early production of good radios for civilian use. 
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Policy Turnabout: as 2 result of a change in policy by 
the Army a number of aircraft modification centers soon will be 
flying “E” flags. For months on end while other war centers 
were deluged with “E” awards the modification centers were 
given no such recognition because they were not classed by the 
Army as manufacturing plants. Now, the Army has shown a 
change of heart and granted “E” awards to at least four modi- 
fication centers and more will be made soon. 


Simplicity Wanted: Manufacturers of small planes while 
seeing a rather rosy picture for future sales eye with alarm the 
coming battle over civil air regulations for the private flyer. - 
Much pressure already is being brought from their standpoint 
for radical simplification of air rules. CAA is on the spot be- 
cause of generous predictions on how many hundreds of thou- 
sands of personal planes will be in use by 1950 whereas CAA 





AAF Says It's a C-39 


To the Editor: 

On page 56 of your Oct. 1 issue, there is 
a picture of what you call a Douglass C-39. 
I think that you are mistaken, and that 
the plane pictured is an Army Douglas C-68 
(DC-3 with regular airline 2l-passenger in- 
terior). 

The plane in your picture has a barreled 
fuselage, narrow, pointed wingtips, absolute- 
ly rectangular cabin windows, an airline- 
type cabin door, and a DC-3 tail wheel fork, 
whereas the C-39 has a ostraight-sided fuse- 
lage, larger wingtips, cabin windows with 
rounded corners, a cargo-type door, and a 
DC-2 tail wheel fork. 

I should like to see a picture of one of 
the planes PAA has purchased, as I am 
not quite sure which version of the DC-2— 
DC-3 combination is the real C-39. 

ARTHUR A. CARTER, Jr. 


Editor's Note—We still believe we're right, 
and the Intelligence Photographic Division of 
the U. S. Army Air Forces agrees that the 
picture is of a Douglas C-39. 


Cranston, R. I. 


Stockholder, Not Director 


Rio de Janeiro. 
To the Editor: 

Upon my return to Rio I had the occasion 
to read an article in your July 15th edition 
of American Aviation referring to Servicos 
Aereos Cruzeiro do Sul as related by F. L. 
Duncan of the Defense Supplies Corporation. 

I would like to call your attention to the 
statement therein made regarding my con- 
nection with that company. Although it is 
true that I am a stockholder of Cruzeiro do 
Sul the implication that I am also a director 
of that company is incorrect. You can easily 
understand that, under the circumstances, 
and after due consideration of the competi- 
tive angle involved, such a state of affairs 
could not exist. 

I certainly could not sensibly maintain 
executive powers in both organizations with- 
out seriously jeopardizing the activities of the 
companies involved and you can be assured 
that neither Panair do Brasil nor Cruzeiro do 
Sul would tolerate such a condition. 

PAULO SAMPAIO, President, 


Panair do Brasil, S. A. 
Good Supervisors Needed 
To the Editor: 
It is going to be difficult to answer ‘Lay 


Off Us Executives’ without interjecting a per- 
sonal flavor. 

There is almost certain to be a flood of 
bulletins from newly appointed supervisors. 
Some of them are worth the paper they are 
printed on, and some of them are ideas that 
the appointee has saved for years for just 
such an occasion. 

However, I do take issue with the writer 
of the letter about advising the party to 
get out of the airline business at once. I 
believe he misses a definite point—morale. 
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side of the road.” 





When a company spends time and money 
training a person to do a job it should show 
some concern about one who becomes cynical 
His turning to this mental condition has been 


caused by something or someone. Usually 
someone. That someone is undoubtedly his 
immediate superior. 

I believe one of the qualifications for a 
supervisor is ability to handle and under- 
stand personnel. I have noticed a definite 
dearth of such persons, not* only ir my com- 
pany, but in talking to friends of mine in 
other industries. It seems that in the rush 
of replacing personnel who have gone into 
the armed forces that point has been over- 
looked. 

A supervisor controls the future of all 
those under him, and if he is the kind of 
person who is afraid to commend an employe 
for fear of losing his position, or of having 
to replace the person because his recommen- 
dation was heeded, then the employe is at a 
definite disadvantage. There are supervisors 
of that kind, and I know several. 

Cynicism is bred from thwarted ambitions 
The person who wrote the letter was un- 
doubtedly as enthusiastic about his job and 
future as anyone. He probably worked as 
hard as the next person to do a good job, 
but even though his head is constructed along 
the same lines as any other, it can only be 
rammed against a brick wall so many times 

The importance of any job diminishes when 
the worker feels that he is being used. 

Let’s pat the boys on the back who are 
carrying the load at home. It doesn't cost a 
penny! 

(NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST) 


Romantic Era Gone 


Flushing, N. Y 
To the Editor: 

Both sides of the “Airline Executive: Con- 
troversy” have now been presented with 
somewhat more enthusiasm than dignity. 

The first letter to appear was clearly a 
“gripe,” tactless and unhappily phrased. The 
gentleman whose letter you printed in the 
September 15th issue nevertheless saw fit to 
answer it. . 

He says, “I believe we can forget the non- 
sensical ravings of the party who con- 
demned airline executives, and especially the 
volumes of bulletins they turn out.” Then 
after dismissing this idiotic drivel from his 
further consideration, he turns to defending 
the executives with all his might! 

He congratulates American Aviation for its 
policy of “bringing up some unpleasant truths,” 
yet he refuses to recognize an unpleasant 
truth when you bring it up for him. 

Bulletins are necessary; not only for pre- 
senting new ways of doing things, but for 
getting essential information to a large num- 
ber of employees quickly. 





regulations and red tape are the biggest current deterrents { 
expansion of private flying. 


Rules of the Road: so that private flyers will not create 
hazards on approach and takeoff from busy airports of the 
future engineers are at work on simple instruments, including 
plastic protractors, to help amateur pilots keep on the “right 


New Offices—i: appears that Sixth Street in Los Angele 
will remain “Airline Row.” 
ing elaborate plans for new and enlarged downtown offices 
These new offices will be located in the same section that ha; 
been used by the airline firms for many years. All the ney 
offices will represent enlarged and elaborate facilities. 
moves are involved in the plans, but the new offices will be 
in the same general vicinity along Sixth Street. 


Several of the companies are lay. 


Some 


But the bulletins do not always contaip 
essential information; and they are often 
wordy and vague. Then they become mor 
numerous and less effective. 

The answer to the bulletin problem is stri¢ 
control and concise presentation of subject 
matter. 


Now we turn to the disturbing picture of 


a group of airline executives sitting ‘fat 
dumb, and happy’ around the conference 
table, and accomplishing nothing. By pre- 


senting this deplorable illustration of executive 
degeneracy, our critic probably is questioning 
(1) the necessity for numerous meetings and 
(2) the method. of conducting meetings. 

In all meetings or conferences there is 
something of the “big business” atmosphere 
This is attractive to many executives of high 
and low degree—mostly the latter. It is at 
them that this criticism is aimed, I believe. 

A minor executive or supervisor should be 
able to make most of his decisions without 
recourse to the opinions of coordinates. In 
fact, and our critic makes a point, some of 
the best thought will often come from his 
subordinates. 

When a conference is truly required, let 
the person calling the conference notify those 
expected to attend of (1) the subject to be 
discussed, (2) the end to be attained, and (3) 
what each is expected to contribute to the 
discussion. Then let him rule the conference 
with an iron hand, and keep it ever directed 
toward the desired end. 

The original criticism of airline executives 
was directed at the industry as a _ whole. 
Could it be that some of our present execu- 
tives and supervisors have merely gone ahead 
with the industry, rather than grown with it? 

There is a major argument which our critic 
failed to recognize and which our defender 
neglected to bring out: that, in spite of reams 
of bulletins and numberless abortive gather- 
ings, the airline industry is healthy, grow- 
ing, and doing right well for itself. 

Operating policies and procedures are up- 
to-the-minute and limited only by progress 
in allied sciences. In our striving for oper- 
ating perfection, however, we have over- 
looked the need for administrative facility. 

We are fast becoming a great industry; the 
administrative problems of a great industry 
will soon be ours; and we are not prepared 
to meet them. Our administrative machinery 
is due for a major overhaul. Broken and 
obsolete parts must be replaced, and the 
whole mechanism redesigned for simplicity and 
efficiency. 

It is the duty of executives and super- 
visors to believe in the advantages of scien- 
tific management; to learn all they can about 
it: and to apply its principles in their every- 
day work. 

The romantic era of 
airline is now accepted as 
of transportation; it may some day become 
the primary mode of travel. In the meantime 
we are faced with the prospect of continued 
growth, perhaps at a rate that would be con- 
sidered abnormal for other industries. 

We must be certain that our internal organ- 
izations will safely bear the strain of rapid 
expansion. 


aviation is past. The 
a standard means 


WILLIAM A. MARTIN 
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Cut-away view of new 
Martin rigid hydraulic 
tube connection. Arrow 
contain “A” indicated point at 
often which tubing gave way 
. under pressure of 6,200 
, = .3.i. While connection 
Paid firm without leakage. 
s strict Arrow “B” points to cut- 
subject away section and bead 
put in tubing by rubber 
ring when gland nut has 
ure of been tightened. 
“fat 
erence - e e 
2 New Martin Hydraulic Tube Connection 
ioning 
Ss and 
Withstands constant vibration, higher pressures 
re is 
phere without leakage, failure, or pressure loss 
"high 
is at . . . . . “ee . 
ove. Failure or leakage of hydraulic tube connections, long a stumbling block in the utilization 
a of high-pressure hydraulic equipment, has now to a great extent been overcome, thanks to 
. & a new Martin rigid hydraulic tube connection. 
ne of , 
a his Simple Foolproof With the Martin connection, the tube is beaded by an axial 
i ° thrust against a rubber seal ring which is completely confined. 
those The thrust is accomplished by turning up on a gland nut. Thus the present flaring operation, 
7 & which is so often the source of leakage or failure, is eliminated, and steel or hard alloy tubing 
ae of higher strength than the usual 52S5O-soft may be used. Moreover, the connection is fool- 
“ence proof, being so designed that after proper tube bead has been 
eaten obtained the gland nut bottoms in the gland and further 
tives crushing of the tube is impossible. The elimination of flaring 
hole. and external beading makes gland unit readily removable. 
ecu 
head . . . 
i TEST RESULTS Tight, Leakproof When the new Martin connection is 
ritic in use, the rubber ring is constantly 
nder The following tests have been made on exerting an outward force on the gland nut, thus locking the 
oe the new Martin rigid hydraulic tube threads; while the ape of the expansion ring forces the 
ow- apesigmcungsas rubber to completely seal the tube against leakage. 

(1) Torque required to install a % ; ; : Z 4 : 
up fitting. — : This new fitting may be installed quickly and easily as a repair 
= cr er panels. for a broken tube, or as an original permanent installation. 
rer- — a Fittings may be standard and have varying width compression 
a (2) heggee Pigg on oe a rings for varying pressure requirements. All = may be 
bee ee ee ree used over again, excepting the rubber ring which in some 
red OP aia. tube x 035 wall— instances may have to be replaced. The simple design of this 
7 6,200 p.s.i. fitting will make it easy to fabricate in large quantities and at a 
the Y% ce x 049 wall— minimum cost. Martin engineers predict wide-spread varied 
ind 5,000 p.s.. uses for this connection throughout the aircraft and other 
sf (3) ¥% steel and alum. tubing assembled industries. Interested companies write: 

¥ in a double fitting and vibrated for 
~ 25 hours under 1500 p.s.i. pressure THE GLENN L. MARTIN CO. BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
m and no evidence of leakage. THE GLENN L. MARTIN-NEBRASKA COMPANY—OMAHA 

(4) Mechanical tension test: 
he % steel tubing 1000 # ra 
om 54 alum. tubing 400 # 
ne (5) Pressure loss due to restriction in 
ed tube is negligible due to smooth 
i contour of restricted area. Al RCR AFT 
4 Builders of Dependable © Asrcraft Since 1909 
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The 
Sailor on 
Flight 3° 


2:00 a.m... . Again the United Main- 
liner stewardess studied the young 
sailor. He seemed restless; his face 
was flushed. 


“Are you well?” she asked with con- 
cern. 


He attempted a smile. ‘Sure, I’m all 
right.” 


Nevertheless she gave him a blanket. 
She watched him as the miles slipped 
past. Lights were dimmed. Passengers 
slept. Westward the Mainliner flew .. . 
Des Moines... Omaha... 


The girl kept vigil. She checked his 
temperature and pulse. Rising! 4:00 
a.m.... North Platte...He was ask- 
ing for water...5:10 a.m.... Pulse 
fast. Temperature over 102! This lad is 
ill, she knew. Yet, loyally, he insisted 
he must continue on to his base in Cal- 
ifornia. Impossible! He was getting 
worse! 


She called the pilot. A moment later 
he was talking on the two-way radio, 
his urgent words flashing through the 
night: “Flight 3 calling Denver...” 


That boy had pneumonia. At Denver 
everything was in readiness. An am- 
bulance rushed the young sailor to the 
hospital. Naval authorities were no- 
tified. 


Considering the welfare of its passen- 
gers is the duty of United. But here 
was an incident in which a stewardess’s 
human and sympathetic understanding 
sprang from something far deeper than 
merely following company rules. For 
at Denver she was now off duty. The 
boy was on the way to a hospital. Her 
job was done. 


But no! She had to be certain that 
he received the finest possible attention. 
So she rode in the ambulance with him. 
Another thought troubled her. His fam- 
ily! She visualized their anxiety when 
they heard that their son, miles away 
and alone, was seriously ill. 


So she wrote them detailed letters, 


reporting everything, cheering them 
when the boy was finally past danger. 
Only then did she feel free to mark the 
case closed. 


The father wrote us: ‘Service such 


as this is over and above the line of 


duty. My wife and I are most thankful 
that Bob was traveling via United Air 
Lines when this emergency occurred.” 


Service? Yes, but something more. 
You'll find it in the thoughtful attention 
and cooperation offered by every United 
employee ...the underlying spirit of 
United Air Lines itself! 


*One of many true stories from the files of United Air Lines 
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‘Diversional Flying’ 





Fort Worth, Texas 

To the Editor: 

Since your editorial in the June 15th issue 
of American Aviation entitled “Aviation 
Terms,” I have read with interest many let- 
ters you have published relative to the term 
“private flying.” 

It is amazing how this subject has been 
kept alive all these months. Apparently 
there is a need for a change or the matter 
would have dropped out of sight in one is- 
sue. On the contrary, however, three months 
nave passed and the sixth issue dated Sep- 
tember 15th carries another letter indicat- 
ing that the answer has not yet been found. 
Everyone seems to agree that the word 
“promotion” should be removed from the 
aviation business vocabulary. But “private 

* still sticks even though it is agreed 
that it is not a suitable phrase. 

May I contribute the following. There 
is a noun that seems to fit but, so help me, 
1 shall have to guess at the adjective. The 
noun is DIVERSION and the synonyms to 
DIVERSION are: Amusement, entertainment, 
relaxation, pastime, sport, recreation, pleas- 
ure and last but not least, avocation. This 
seems to cover the field pretty well includ- 
ing flying one’s personal or company owned 
aircraft as an adjunct to the performance 
of his regular business duties. I propose 
then, the phase, DIVERSIONAL FLYING. 
Very truly yours, 

R. G. WEMPLE, JR. 































‘Keen Pleasure’ 


381st Bomb Group (H) AAF 
Somewhere in England 





To the Editor: 

I am enclosing my check to renew my sub- 
scription to American Aviation for the second 
three years when my present subscription 
expires, and I particularly want to say what 
a keen lot of pleasure ‘The Independent 
Voice of Aeronautics’ has been to us here 
in the air forces. 

You are certainly doing a real job for all 
of us that are away and we can never 
thank you enough for your pioneer work 
for the great future of aviation. We hope 
there will be several independent airlines 
running world routes... 

Needless to say—even though copies do not 
reach us very regularly here—each issue of 
American Aviation is very much studied. Keep 
up the fight for us for freedom! 

JOHN H. ESBENSHADE 
Ist Lt. AC 





























Obituary 


Thomas A. Dicks 


Thomas A. Dicks, 85, believed to be the 
oldest active worker in the aircraft in- 
dustry, died in Pittsburgh Sept. 30. 

Since 1938 a consultant engineer of 
Hamilton Standard Propellers at East 
Hartford, Conn., Dicks was the founder 
in 1918 of the Dicks-Luttrell Propeller 
Company, which became the Standard 
Steel Propeller Company, later a com- 
ponent part of Hamilton Standard. In 
1928 he founded the Dicks Aeronautical 
Company which became the propeller di- 
vision of the Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt 
Corp., later purchased by the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. 

In 1918 Dicks, as chief engineer of 
Standard Propeller Co., produced the first 
hollow steel blades, and in 1920 one of 

first controllable and reversible pro- 
pellers. In 1921 he pioneered the first 
drop-forged aluminum alloy blade. Most 
hollow steel blades now in use are based 
m part upon pioneering done by Dicks. 
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INSTRUMENT FLYING AND RADIO NAVI- 
GATION, by Holland L. Redfield. 195 pp. 
Ronald Press Co., New York City. 


The author is an airline instrument flight 
instructor and his book attempts to offer a 
simple, systematic guidance in instrument fiy- 
ing and related radio navigation as required 
for the handling of fast modern aircraft. 
Redfield writes -of a method of instruction 
which he has developed through experience 
ranging from teaching pilots, with no experi- 
ence in flying on instruments, to seasoned air- 
line captains perfecting their techniques and 
keeping abreast of the latest methods. 


LANZ AVIATION DICTIONARY IN NINE 
LANGUAGES, by John E. Lanz. Foreword 
by Donald Douglas. P. D. and Ione Perkins, 
South Pasadena, Calif. 440 pp. $6.50. 

Here is a valuable collection of aviation 
terms and their definitions in English, with 
the translation of each term into Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, Italian, German, Russian, 





Twenty-five Years Ago 











Experimental aerial mail service was 
started between Barranquilla and Puerte, 
Colombia. (Oct. 14, 1919). 


Japan appropriated $125,000,000 
for air services. (Oct. 17, 1919). 


Brazil’s budget for 1920 included the 
establishment of aerial mail service. The 
Government’s loan amounted to $25,- 
000,000. (Oct. 17, 1919). 


Capt. Gathergood, flying an Airco 
D.H.-4 plane with a Napier engine, 
made a new record of 80 minutes 
between London and Paris. (Oct. 
18, 1919). 


The Vickers Co. of England has con- 
tracted to supply planes and equipment 
to the Chinese Government for $43,000,- 
000. (Oct. 21, 1919). 





Fifteen Years Ago 











The Mackay Trophy for 1928 was 
awarded to “Lt. Harry A. Sutton, 
Air Corps, for his testing of several 
types of planes for spinning char- 
acteristics. (Oct. 14, 1929). 


Dornier DO-X, the world’s largest fly- 
ing boat, made an hour’s flight over 
Lake Constance, Switzerland, carrying 
169 passengers, the largest number of 
individuals ever carried by air in a single 
craft. (Oct. 21, 1929). 


The American Road Builders’ As- 
sociation and the Airport Section 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce held a joint conference 
in Washington, D. C. (Oct. 24, 1929) 


Chinese, and Japanese. The subjects included 
in these terms are: aerodynamics, airplane 
design and construction, airplane operation, 
repair and maintenance, airplane engines, air- 
plane instruments, airships and balloons, com- 
bat maneuvers, land and sea planes, nomen- 
clature, flights and training maneuvers. 
meteorology. navigation, parachutes, radio and 
radio range, and theory of flight. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE TERRAIN, by 
H. A. Musham. 228 pages. $3.85. Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., New York City. 

This book comprises a study of maps and 
their use in the field in time of peace and 
war. Not concerned with the production of 
maps nor with the entire subject of topog- 
raphy, the author attempts to furnish sufficient 
technical material and data to aid the student 
in mastering any of the typographic problems 
that are met in the field of operations. As 
far as possible the mathematics of the sub- 
ject has been eliminated. As the test is in- 
tended to further serve as a reference manual, 
many tables of pertinent data have been added. 










New Booklets 











“Welcome to Southern Skies” is the title 
of a booklet being handed to all passengers 
on Delta Air Lines planes. “We hope that in 
the course of your flight you will sense the 
traditionally hospitable spirit of the South,” 
says the foreword. The booklet describes 
“Delta Land” as a land of “power and prom- 
ise.” 


A booklet entitled “Notes on Helicopter De- 
sign Theory,” based on a series of lectures 
delivered during March and April of 1944 at 
Princeton University by Alexander A. Nik- 
olsky has been issued by the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. The lectures were delivered to 
a group of engineers representing the U. 5. 
Army Air Forces, the U. S. Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics, and a number of aircraft manu- 
facturers. 


A booklet is being circulated by United Air 
Lines to present and prospective airline patrons 
throughout the country asking what is de- 
sired in airliner seats, berths, upholstery, com- 
partments, cabin lighting, baggage facilities, 
lounges, and other interior details. The book- 
let even suggests that movies, television, and 
radio may be innovations in postwar planes. 


Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc., of New York, 
has released a brochure which presents a di- 
gest of authoritative predictions recently made 
by aviation leaders concerning the industry's 
expansion in the postwar era. The brochure 
was prepared for Simmonds by Aviation Re- 
search Associates and a limited number of 
the booklets which are entitled “Aviation Pre- 
dictions,” may be obtained by writing the 
company at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
20, N. Y. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, in- 
vestment brokers, has issued a brochure based 
on a survey of the capitalization, operations 
records and financial positions of all of the 
airlines of the United States. The booklet 
is entitled, “Airlines—1944."” In addition to a 
forward look, based on the predictions of 
some of the aviation leaders in government 
and industry, the study discusses many phases 
of postwar air transportation, both domestic 
and foreign. The booklet is illustrated and 
contains many interesting graphs, charts and 
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Even against the weird landscape of a modern refinery, it is an 
architectural oddity, a windowless dwarf of a building, a runt in 
comparison with its towering neighbor the “Cat Cracker.” 

But it wasn’t to win architectural awards that this squat 
concrete cell was built and stoutly anchored on a 9-foot thick 
bed of concrete. 

This is an aircraft engine testing laboratory unlike any other 

in America. Here engines will be run to the death not to test the 
engine but the fuel. 

It will handle anything up to 3,000 horsepower. And 
throughout, from its vibration-proof control room floated on cork 


The new limits of new Aviation Fuels 
will be explored in the Petroleum Industry’s 


First full scale kngine Testing Laboratory 


to its 50,000 cubic feet per minute exhaust fan its equipment is 
the last word. 

Controls are electronic, tempered air for carburetion will be 
supplied at 4’’ mercury pressure. Instead of the normal 4 checks 
on temperatures within an engine... there will be 186 thermo- 
couples. We’ll get fractional horsepower ratings. We’ll run 
engines far above their rated power to test the limits of the new 
fuels that come from our laboratories. 

It is the first full-scale engine testing cell in the petroleum 
industry. It will enable us to set 
up the first uniform testing 
method to get fuel ratings 

and full-scale data. 

And it will be bound to 
increase the contributions 









YOU CAN DEPEND ON 








AVIATION PRODUCTS 
SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATET 





we make to the science 


of aviation fuels. 











Beyond a slide rule’s scope... beyond the multi-mechanical 
factors of rolling, heat treating, wire drawing, and final 
fabrication... are the quality-keen minds of Roebling 
researchers, engineers and fabricators. That’s another 


reason why you can depend ON... 
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MEN WHO MAKE ROEBLING AIRCORD know that each wire 


must pack maximum strength into minimum weight... #} 
that each strand . . . each inch of control cable must meet 
superlative standards of accuracy in steel analysis, tensile r\ 


strength, flexibility. 
That’s why you may look to Roebling as a responsible source of supply 
for your needs in Control Cord and Strand, Terminals, Complete Swaged 


Assemblies, Control Casings, Special Wires and Cables and Slings .. . so 





that controls on the ground—in the air—will be positive, easy, dependable. 





Aircord Division 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY «+ Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND « FITTINGS + COLD 
JR Y ° ROLLED STRIP + AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS 
cen, AND ASSEMBLIES *« ROUND AND SHAPED WIRE 
WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING «+ HIGH AND LOW 


CARBON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS 
Contiol ; the . SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES + ELECTRICAL 
FRECALNzS ae aczZ WIRES AND CABLES + AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS 
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Wounded Soldiers, Sailors, 
Marines “Go Douglas.” To 
date, over 200,000 Allied cas- 
ualties have been brought back 
to safety by air. Evacuation of 
wounded from battle zones is 
a 100% Douglas responsibility. 






















7 out of 10 transports flown by thé 
Air Transport Command are Doug- 
las. If it’s a mission to Moscow or a 
trip around the world, United Nations 
leaders “Go Douglas.” 





Very Important People “Go Doug- 
las.” Army, Navy, Government and 
Industry Leaders travel in Douglas 
planes on our domestic airlines to 
speed the nation’s mighty war effort. 
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— Graniff Airways — Chicago & Southern Air Lines — Colonial Airlines — Deita Air Lines — Eastern 


DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: American Airlines — Hawaiian Airlines ite 

Air Lines — Western Air Lines — Northeast Airlines — Northwest Airlines — Pan American Airways — Pennsy!vania-Central Airlines — TWA — United Air Lines — China National 
Airways — Pan American -Grace Airways — Avianca (Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia) — Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion — Panair Do Brazil — Cia. Nacional Cubana d@e Aviacion, 
$.A. — Uraba, Medellin and Central Airways — Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) — Primeas Lineas Uruguayas de Navegacion Aerea, &. A. — Aerovias de Guatemala, $. A. — Canadian Pacific 
Airlines — Australian National Airlines — Royal Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.) — Royal Netherlands Indies Airways (K.N.1.L.M.) — Sabena (Belgian Congo) — Swissair (Switzerland) — A.8 
Acrotransport (Sweden) — Indian National Airways — Lb. A. P. E. (Spain) — Aer Lingus (Ireland) — American Airlines of Mexico — Gritish Overseas Airways (BOAC) (England) 








So they turned the ocean into a well! 





American ingenuity makes 
salt water fresh for G. I. Joe! 


As our forces advance in the Pa- 
cific they carry with them one of the 
most important tools of war—a new 
compression-type still. With it, the 
engineers turn the ocean and stag- 
nant pools into wells of pure, spar- 
kling drinking water! 

A big problem has always been to 
transport the large amounts of fuel 
needed to distill sufficient quantities 
of water for troops at the front. So 
the remarkable feature of these new 
portable ‘“‘waterworks” lies in their 
fuel economy. 

To help accomplish this saving, 


they’re now equipped with a new 
type supercharger, specifically de- 
signed for the job by Borg-Warner’s 
B-W Supercharger Division. And 
they’re delivering up to 175 pounds 
of pure water for every pound of 
gasoline they burn . . . compared to 
the old ratio of 37 pounds of water 
per pound of fuel! 

Normally, this Borg-Warner divi- 
sion works to improve the perform- 
ance of gasoline and diesel engines. 
Its success in cutting the cost of 
water purification is a perfect war- 
time example of Borg-Warner’s 
quick adaptability to new problems 
of design and engineering. 

Borg-Warner’s basic principle, 
“design it better—make it better’, 





has long guided the production of 
many items of essential equipment 
now in daily use by almost every 
American. Now, Borg-Warner fac- 
tories are producing more than 100 
items for war. 





Partners with the Aviation in- 
dustry in peace and war, Borg- 
Warner supplies these and other 
essential parts... 

HYDRAULIC, VACUUM AND FUEL PUMPS + CARBURETORS 
REDUCTION AND PROPELLER GEARS + ENGINE PARTS 
UNIVERSAL JOINTS + AIRCRAFT CONTROL CHAINS 
AIRCRAFT CLUTCHES 
POWER TURRETS + OIL COOLERS 
CON SPRINGS AND FLAT SPRINGS 

HELICOPTER TRANSMISSIONS 











BORG-WARNER 


Peacetime makers of essential operating parts forthe automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 
and of Norge home appliances .. . these units which form the Borg- Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusit ely to the 
needs of war: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * 
DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC + LONG 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN ¢ NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH e SPRING DIVISION * 


WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 


* MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * 
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Global Frequencies Asked for Aviation Radio 


Four Million Kilocycles Requested 
From FCC; World Meeting Planned 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


Or of the most important hearings ever held affecting aviation radio, 
which may lead for the first time to the assignment of radio frequen- 
cies for aviation on a worldwide basis, is now being held in Washington. 


The hearings, being held before the 
Federal Communications Commission, af- 
fect not only aviation radio, but all types 
of radio—television, marine, standard 
proadcast, police, etc. The entire spec- 
trum is to be allocated. These hearings 
are only to determine the U. S. position 
—an international radio convention will 
make the final allocations, and present 
proceedings are in preparation for that 
meeting. 

When the important international con- 
vention will be 
held is not known, 
and it is expected 
that it will be de- 
pendent upon the 
end of the war. 
The last conven- 
tion was held in 
Madrid, Spain, in 
1930, with mod- 
ifications being 
made in Cairo in 
1938, and a West- 
ern Hemisphere 
meeting having 
been held in San- 
tiago, Chile, in 1940. Another Western 
Hemisphere conference is scheduled for 
Rio de Janeiro next spring. _ 

In the present hearings, aviation must 
vie with all other radio services for fre- 
quencies. There are 30,000,000 kilocycles 
available for allocation to everyone, and 
aviation is staking its claim to 4,000,000 
of these. The allocations affect not only 
air line operations, but also the rapidly- 
expanding private flying field. 


Rentzel Heads Panel 


Industry’s needs are being presented to 
the FCC by the Radio Technical Planning 
Board, an industry group, headed by W. 
R. G. Baker, vice president of General 
Electric Co. Panel 11 of this board is 
the aeronautical radio group, led by D. 
W. Rentzel, president of Aeronautical 
Radio Inc., the non-profit radio organ- 
ization of the U. S. airlines. 

Government’s needs are presented by 
an Interdepartmental Radio Advisory 
Committee, which has suggested the fol- 
lowing general priority list for allocation 
of frequencies: (1) radio services in- 
volving preservation of life and property 
where other means of communications 
are not available (such as navigational 





Rentzel 
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aids); (2) essential communication serv- 
ices which must use radio because no 
other method of communication can be 
used (aeronautical and maritime, other 
than safety); (3) radio broadcasting— 
sound and television; (4) essential com- 
munication services which use radio be- 
cause it is inexpedient to use land wire 
or cable, and (5) other radio services. 

Because of forthcoming developments 
in the field of international aviation, and 
the expansion of domestic services, avia- 
tion radio officials say the FCC hearings 
will have a vital bearing on aviation for 
many years to come. 


Same Frequency for All Uses 


Allocation of worldwide frequencies to 
aviation would mean that the same fre- 
quency would be used around the world 
for radio beams, the same frequency for 


instrument landing, the same for radio 
telephone, etc. Advantages would be 
almost too numerous to list. The out- 


standing advantage would be that a U. S. 
plane on a round-the-world route would 
be able to operate the entire distance 
without changing radio equipment at any 
point. The manufacturing job of radio 
companies would be materially simplified 
—“standard” equipment could be built. 
“Panel 11 cannot overemphasize the 
necessity for standardization of naviga- 
tional aids and communications frequen- 
cies so that aircraft in the international 
service may operate without the neces- 
sity for changes in equipment en route, 
for unreasonable burdens of weight and 
space, or for other serious handicaps to 
safe and efficient operation,” the aviation 


radio group told the FCC. 


Aviation radio’s case has been pre- 
sented in thorough detail to the FCC by 
Rentzel and others. Charts and graphs 
have been prepared showing the expected 
growth of aviation, the routes to be op- 
erated, the frequencies needed. Officials 
believe that aviation’s requests have been 
reasonable and have a good chance of 
being adopted. 

“In the field of transportation and com- 
munications, aviation and radio are the 
sister miracles of the Twentieth Century,” 
Panel 11’s presentation said. “Until only 
about a hundred years ago, when elec- 
tricity began to show its capacity to 
short-circuit great distances, communi- 


cations had to depend on transportation 
for such speed of transmission as could 
be achieved. Now, through a strange 
intervention of Providence, the tables are 
turned, at least in part. The airplane has 
become the most rapid vehicle for con- 
quering distance over land and sea. It 


depends on radio, the most modern 
means of communication. In fact, it is 
no exaggeration to state that without 


radio, air transportation could not exist, 
at least to any extent substantially con- 
tributing to our civilization. 

“If there be anyone who, without hav- 
ing knowledge of the facts on which the 
recommendations of Panel 11 are based, 
is tempted to question the requested as- 
signments, we ask only that they pause, 
hear the evidence, and weigh in the bal- 
ance the benefits that will come to the 
United States through the development of 
air transportation to the four corners of 
the world.” 

Commercial aviation, Rentzel’s group 
told the FCC, falls into three broad cate- 
gories: (1) non-scheduled or itinerant 
aircraft operation, (2) domestic sched- 
uled, and (3) international scheduled 

The needs of aviation services in the 
first category for radio frequency trans- 
mission fall into the communications air- 
ground and the air navigational classifi- 
cations. “It may be reasonably be as- 
sumed that during the next five years, 
and perhaps very soon, all such aircraft 
will be required to equip themselves with 
two-way radio communications,” the FCC 
was told. “This will be compelled by 
the expected tremendous increase in this 
type of operation and its accompanying 
hazards, with consequent need for con- 
trol and weather information. It may 
also be assumed that, although air navi- 
gational aids for this type of aircraft 
operation will probably be supplied by 
the federal government, the expansion of 
airports confined to non-scheduled or 
itinerant operation may require additional 
airway and airport aids to navigation. It 
is expected that the communications 
needs for non-scheduled and _ itinerant 
aircraft will be met by assignments in the 
Very High Frequency band.” 


Domestic Scheduled: 
The needs of aviation services in the 


second category (domestic scheduled) 
are classified as follows: (1) needs for 
communications purposes in the High 


Frequency bands for flight control and 
long distance operations; (2) needs for 
control communications in the VHF band 
for weather, position reports and other 
services, and (3) needs for frequencies 
throughout the spectrum between 200 
kilocycles and 10,000 megacycles for air 
navigational aids. 

Needs in the international field are (1) 
needs for communications in the High 
Frequency band encompassing flight con- 
trol, traffic control, weather and other 
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Recommedations to FCC for Aviation 
Radio Frequency Allocations 


Aeronautical Mobile Communications 


No. Channel 
Frequency Band Band Width Channels Width Service 

1. 2912-3240 kc. 328 ke. 40 8 ke. Long distance communications 
and flight control. 

2. 5570-5850 kc. 280 ke 27 10 ke. os 

3. 6480-6730 kc. 250 ke 24 10 ke. 

4. 7960-8200 kc. 240: ke. 23 10 ke. 

5. 8990-9220 kc. 230 ke 22 10 ke. Long distance communication 
international service only. 

6. 11780-11975 ke. 195 ke 12 15 ke. = 

7. 118-122 me. 20 200 kc. Airport traffic control 
communications. 

8. 122-132 mc. 50 200 ke Aeronautical mobile 
communications. 

9. 1500-1600 me. 50 2 me. Experimental aeronautical mobile. 

Aeronautical Fixed Communications 
Channel 
Frequency Band Band Width Width Channels Service 

1. 30-200 kc. 7 ke. 1000 cycles 6 Polar areas only. 

2. 3400-3476 kc. 76 ke. 4 ke. 18 Aeronautical fixed. 

3. 4500-4590 kc. 90 ke 5 ke. 17 “ 

4. 5850-6010 kc. 160 ke 5 ke. 31 = 

5. 8680-8960 kc. 280 ke 10 ke. 27 ss 

6. 11975-12260 kc. 285 ke 15 ke. 18 a 

7. 16005-16200 kc. 195 ke 15 ke. 12 “ 

8. 23200-23320 kc. 120 ke. 20 ke. 5 ™ 


Air Navigational Aids 


Position in Spectrum 


Below 500 kc. 200-285 kc. 
320-415 ke. 
1500-2000 kc. 1800-2000 ke. 
100-150 mc. 108-112 mc. 
112-118 me. 
150-200 mc. (Temporary use until 165-185 mc. 
service no longer re- 
quired.) 
500-1500 mc. 956-1125 mc. 
1450-1500 mc. 
2000-2500 mc. 2300-2500 mc. 
2500-4000 mc. 2700-3900 mc. 
5000-30,000 mc. 4750-5750 mc. 


8500-10,000 mc. 


communications with the exception of 
airport control; (2) needs for communi- 
cations in the VHF bands, primarily for 
airport traffic control; (3) needs for fixed 
communications channels to transmit be- 
tween points of operation messages re- 
lating to safety of flight, the movement 
of aircraft, and efficient dispatching sys- 
tem requirements, and (4) needs for fre- 
quencies for air navigational aids which 
fall throughout the spectrum between 30 
ke and 10,000 mc, depending on the char- 
acteristics and purposes of the various 
types of navigational aids. 

If the Panel 11 recommendations are 
accepted, postwar aviation will gain many 
advantages. For example, instrument 
landing localizers would be in the 108-112 
megacycle band (see accompanying table 
on frequency recommendations), VHF 
radio ranges in the 112-118 band, control 
towers in the 118-122 band and aeronau- 
tical communications in the 122-132 band. 
Because these frequencies are adjacent 
—occupying the entire band from 108 to 
132—substantial improvement could be 
made in aviation radio equipment. 
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Band Required 


Service 
Air navigational aids. 
Maritime and air navigational aids 
Instrument landing localizer. 
Airway radio ranges. 
Air navigational aids. 


Meteorological and air navigational aids 
Air navigational aids. 


Aeronautical experimenta. 


Weight of equipment could be greatly 
reduced by having one unit handle all 
communications work, both with control 
towers (118-122 megs.) and Aeronautical 
Radio stations (122-132). At the same 
time, another receiver unit would handle 
both radio ranges (112-118) and local- 
izers (108-112). 

Rentzel emphasizes the importance of 
reducing weight and combining units by 
pointing out that transport planes in the 
near future will have up to 10 different 
pieces of weight-consuming radio equip- 
ment aboard. 

That postwar radio aids that will in- 
crease tremendously the safety of flight 
will be available is seen in the Panel 11 
testimony: 

“As additional navigational aids, to pre- 
vent collision with other aircraft and 
with mountainous terrain, when operating 
through clouds, fog, storm, during hours 
of darkness, or in other conditions of 
poor visibility, new devices are neces- 
sary. Such indications may be obtained 
by new and presently confidential meth- 
ods which will be referred to as the 








Aviation Calendar 

Oct. 16-19—Annual meeting, American 
Welding Society, Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland. 

Oct. 20—Air Transport Association 
meeting, Washington. 

Oct. 20—Institute of the Aeronauti- 
cal Sciences, national air transport 
meeting, Hotel Statler, Washington 
(Postponed from Sept. 22) 

Oct. 23—Representatives of Great 
Britain and Dominions meet in Mon- 
treal, Canada, preliminary to inter- 
national air conferenence in U. § 

Oct. 25-27—Southwestern 


Aviation 
Conference, Amarillo, Tex. 

Nov. 9-10—Fall meeting, Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences, Engineer- 
ing Society, Dayton, O. 


Nov. 13-14—Annual meeting National 
Assn. State Aviation Officials, Skirvir 
Tower Hiotel, Oklahoma City 

Nov. 14—Meeting, board of directors 


NAA, 12:30 p. m., Skirvin Tower Hotel, 


Oklahoma City 


Nov. 15-18—National Clinic of Do- 
mestic Aviation Planning, Oklahoma 
City. 

Dec. 4-6—SAE National Air Cargo 


meeting, Chicago 

Dec. 5-7—Aircraft Distributors & 
Manufacturers Assn. 2d annual con- 
vention, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis 

Dec. 6-7—National Aviation Trades 
Assn., annual convention, Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis. 

Dec. 17—Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, the Eighth Wright Brothers’ 
Lecture, U. S. Chamer of Commerce 
Auditorium, 5 p. m., Washington. 

Jan. 8-12—1945 SAE annual meeting 
and engineering display, Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit. 











Jan, 30-Feb. 1i—Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences, 13th annual 
meeting, Pupin Physics Laboratory, 
Columbia Univ., New York City. An- 
ual honors night dinner at Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria precedes meeting. 

Anti-Collision Indicator. This device 


should provide sufficient warning by in- 
dicating the presence of other aircraft or 
obstructions to the pilot and by indicat- 
ing their distance and bearing so that 
they may be avoided. 

“Another important aid, which will be 
used and required as soon as practicable, 
is the Automatic Position Reporting Sys- 
tem. It will report the location of air- 
craft over fixed points along airways to 
Flight and Airway Traffic Control Points 
and thus provide information as to the 
extent to which aircraft in flight are 
occupying space along any given airway 
Through this method, a safe separation 
between aircraft can be maintained, in 
addition to facilitating acceleration and 
improved efficiency of aircraft movements. 

“Radio Altimeters are needed in sched- 
uled aircraft to provide indication to the 
pilot of height above the terrain, to func- 
tion as a navigational check, to indicate 
clearance above obstructions, and further 
to assist in the safe landing of the air- 
craft under adverse conditions. This in- 


strument will also be of assistance in 
calculating wind drift in overseas op- 
eration.” 

Assisting Rentzel in the preparation 


and presentation of material for the FCC 
were Gordon O'Reilly, J. R. Cunningham, 
R. O. Smith, Carl Swanson and G. 
Mears, directors of communications for 
TWA, United, PCA, Northwest and Am- 
erican, respectively. All are directors of 
Aeronautical Radio Inc. 
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Dewey Air Plan Opposed 


To ‘Chosen Instrument’ 


GOP Candidate’s 
Postwar Aviation 
Policy Revealed 


[F THOMAS E. DEWEY should become 
President of the United States, his 
attitude on postwar aviation will be 
summed up in a nine-point program 
which includes opposition to the “chosen 


instrument,” encouragement of feeder 
airlines, reduction of air mail postage 
rates, encouragement of private flying, 


and orderly re-employment of surplus 
aircraft workers, American Aviation has 
learned on reliable authority. 

Campaign speeches on both the Re- 
publican and Democratic sides so far 
have not included any discussion of the 
important aviation field. The nine-point 
program which may be expected of the 
Republican candidate is summarized here 
for the first time as follows: 

1. There shall be no “chosen instru- 
ment” philosophy governing U. S. par- 
ticipation in world air commerce. Prop- 
erly regulated competition among U. S. 
commercial airlines for a share of the air 
business between the U. S. and other 
nations will foster a healthy economy and 
provide better service to the public than 
could be expected from a private mon- 
opoly or a system employing heavy gov- 
ernment subsidies, it is believed. 


‘More Forceful’ Policy 


2. There will be a more forceful in- 
ternational air policy on the part of the 
State Department, so that U. S. aviation 
may have fair opportunity threughout 
the world. 

3. Provision shall be made to encourage 
and assist the development of small 
feeder airlines in the commercial airline 
system of the country, and to encourage 
small businessmen to participate in their 
operation. 

4. Air mail postage rates, now produc- 
ing large government profits, shall be re- 
duced and air mail routes shall be ex- 
tended, simultaneously with the healthy 
and economic development of airline op- 
erations, 

5. There shall be appropriate provision 
for an adequate and up-to-the-minute air 
force and air reserve to protect the na- 
tion and to help preserve international 
peace. 

6. There shall be a consistent, forceful 
campaign against excessive Federal regu- 
lation of airplanes and pilots and against 
Federal red tape hampering aviation gen- 
erally. 

7. There shall be a sustained and well- 
planned program to foster small airport 
development and to encourage private 
flying. 

8. In view of the fact that cutbacks in 
aircraft manufacture are inevitable as 
hostilities subside, adequate provision for 
orderly reemployment of surplus aircraft 
workers will be made by the Federal 
government in cooperation with business 
and industry. Disposal of surplus fac- 
tories, equipment and raw materials on 
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a sound economic basis must be accom- 
plished in the shortest possible time after 
the war is won. 

9. Encouragement shall be given to the 
technical and _ scientific research and 
practical development by aircraft en- 
gineers and manufacturers, so as to 
maintain our position as world leader in 
the field of aviation. 


Institute Announces Program 
For National Air Transport 
Meeting in Capital Oct. 20 


Recent developments in the field of air 
transport will be discussed in papers to 
be presented by aeronautical specialists 
at the National Air Transport meeting of 
the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences 
to be held in Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D. C., Oct. 20. 

Two separate sessions will be held, one 
commencing at 2 p.m. and the other at 
7:30 p. m. J. Parker Van Zandt of the 
Brookings Institution will be chairman 
of the first session. T. P. Wright, Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator, will act as 
chairman of the evening session. 

Four papers are scheduled to be pre- 
sented during the afternoon session: Maj. 
Albert E. Blomquist, AAF, “A Study of 
Possible Glider Uses in Commercial Oper- 
ations”; Hugh B. Freeman, Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., “A Review of the 
Aerodynamics of Flight Load Factors in 
Relation to the Safety Regulations”; A. D. 
Neal and W. L. Spielman, Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., “Explosive Release Mechanisms for 
Air Cargo,” and James G. Ray, Vice 
President of Southwest Airways Co., will 
speak on Developments in Feeder Line 
Operations. 

At the evening session Jay Downer, 


State Dept. Names 
Civil Air Attaches 


The State Department last fortnight was 
completing details on the appointments 
of two civil air- 
attaches as part 
of its program to 
have aviation rep- 
resentatives in 
key foreign cap- 
itals. 

A. Ogden Pier- 
rot has been ap- 


pointed civil air 
attache at Lisbon 
and Madrid, and 


Charles Howe has 
been named to a 
similar post in 
Rio de Janeiro. 





_ Pierrot 
Appointment of Livingston Satterthwaite 
to London has been previously announced. 


Pierrot has been Washington repre- 
sentative of McDonnell Aircraft Corp., 
prior to which he served with WPB’s air- 
craft production unit. At one time he was 
connected with the U. S. embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Howe is with the Defense Supplies 
Corp., aiding in the development of air- 
lines in Brazil. 

Appointments of civil air attaches in 
Ottawa, Mexico City and Cairo are ex- 
pected shortly. 


Consulting Engineer, will present infor- 
mation about the New York Idlewild Air- 
port. “New Developments in Air Traffic 
Control” will be explained by Glen A. 
Gilbert, Chief, Air Traffic Control Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, CAA; 
William H. Hall, Transatlantic Division 
Engineer, American Airlines, Inc., will 
give recent developments in “Emergency 
Equipment for Commercial Transoceanic 
Flight Operations,” and Maj. W. T. Hard- 
ing of the U. S. Army Air Forces will 
present a paper on “Lighting Equipment 
for Adverse Weather Operations.” 





(Story on Page 26) 


Explains Aero Chamber Policy 


Joseph T. Geuting, chairman of the Personal 
Aircraft 


Council of the Aero Chamber, is 


shown (center) explaining to William A. M. Burden, Assistant Secretary of Commerce (second 
from left), highlights of the Council's Statement of Policy on Freedom of Personal Flight. The 
statement was presented to Burden; Theodore P. Wright, CAA Administrator (second from 


right); and L. Welch Pogue, CAB Chairman (extreme right), in a ceremony Oct. 5. 


At left 


is John E. P. Morgan, manager of the Personal Aircraft Council. 
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Air Conference to Be Held 
in Chicago; Agenda Released 


Britain, Dominions 
Hold Preliminary 
Meeting in Canada 


S$ THE NOV. 1 international aviation 
conference drew closer, there were 
developments last fortnight on both sides 
of the Atlantic emphasizing the import- 
ance with which the meeting is viewed. 
In the U. S. the State Department re- 
leased a detailed proposed agenda for 
the conference. While the agenda con- 
tained little that was new and little that 
had not already been said in the original 
State Department announcement of the 
conference, it served to impress observ- 
ers with the magnitude of the task con- 
fronting the delegates. 

Detailed discussion and differences of 
opinion are expected on some points in 
the agenda. Point 2(e) on “frequency 
of operations,” for example, may bring 
into the open long-standing differences 
on whether or not frequencies should be 
controlled. 


Many Acceptances Received 


The conference will be held in the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago, the State De- 
partment revealed Oct. 7, after consider- 
ing several cities, including New York 
and French Lick, Ind. Acceptances to the 
invitations sent out to 55 countries were 
said to be coming in nicely, but no list 
had been released. Great Britain was 
among those accepting. 

From the other side of the Atlantic it 
was revealed that representatives of 
Britain and the Dominions will hold a 
meeting in Canada on Oct. 23 to discuss 
aviation matters as a preliminary to the 
conference. British sources emphasized 
that the meeting was not for the purpose 
of “ganging up” on the U. S., that it was 
being held to discuss air routes to be 
flown by individual members of the Em- 
pire—a point which necessarily must be 
decided before the conference. 

In England, the aviation pot was boil- 
ing. An important debate was scheduled 
for Oct. 12 in the House of Lords—a de- 
bate so important that the government 
asked for a week’s delay from Oct. 5 
when it became evident that, opposition 
to government policy was reaching new 
heights. As this issue went to press, 
cables from London indicated that critics 
of the government were winning out in 
pre-debate maneuvering. 

The full text of the aviation conference 
agenda released by the State Department 
follows: 

I. Arrangements covering transitional 
period: Establishment of air transport 
services on a provisional basis. 

1. Arrangements for routes and services 
to operate during a transitional period. 

2. Drafting of agreements to imple- 
ment the provisional route pattern and to 
guide operations during transitional 
period. 

(a) Landing and transit rights to 
permit establishment of provi- 
sional air services as soon as pos- 
sible. 
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(b) Right of technical or non- 
traffic stop. 

(c) Application of cabotage. 

(d) Use of public airports and 
facilities, on a non-discriminatory 
basis: 

(e) Frequency of operations. 

(f) Bona fide nationality of air 
carriers. 

(g) Control of rates and com- 
petitive practices. 

3. Arrangements for and selection of 
continuing Committee on Air Transport 
to serve during the transitional period. 

II. Technical standards and procedures. 

1. Recommendations for setting up and 
adopting standards and procedures in the 
following fields: 


(a) Communications systems and 
air navigation aids, including 
ground markings. 

(b) Rules of the air and traffic 
control practices. 

(c) Standards governing the li- 
censing of operating and mechani- 
cal personnel. 

(d) Airworthiness of aircraft. 

(e) Registration and _ identifica- 
tion of aircraft. 

(f) Collection and exchange of 
meteorological information. 


Gen. Hardin, Commander 
India-China ATC, in U. S. 


Brig. Gen. Thomas Hardin, who for a 
year was commanding general of the 
India-China Wing of the Air Transport 
Command, is back in the United States. 
He is spending a 
brief leave at his 
home in Texas, 
and will be in 
Washington short- 
ly probably to re- 
ceive a new as- 
signment in the 
continental United 
States. 

General Hardin, 
an airline execu- 
tive for many 
years and form- 
erly chairman of 
the old Air Safety 
Board, is regarded as having done a high 
class job directing the ATC operations 
over the “Hump.” 





Gen. Hardin 


More than 46,000,000 pounds of military 
cargo, including aviation gasoline, muni- 
tions, trucks, jeeps and other war ma- 
teriel, were flown across the Himalayas 
from India to China during one recent 
month by the India-China Division of the 
AAF Air Transport Command, the War 
Department announces. 

This lift of better than 23,000 tons was 
marked by a particularly outstanding 
day, designated as “Tom Hardin Day” in 
honor of Brigadier General Thomas O. 
Hardin, who commanded the Hump route 
until recently. 








i 
Beaverbrook May Quit Aviation 


Reports from London last fort- 
night hinted that Lord Beaverbrook 
who has guided British civil avia- 
tion policy during the war and who 
represented Britain in discussions 
with the U. S., may shortly re- 
linquish his aviation duties. 
Whether this might occur before 
or after the forthcoming interna- 
tional air conference was not 
known. 








(g) Logbooks and manifests. 

(h) Maps. 

(i) Airports. 

(j) Customs procedure. 

2. Arrangements for and selection of ; 
Technical Committee and subcommittee 
to serve during transitional period, an 
to draft definite proposals for submissiop 
to the interested governments. 

III. Multilateral Aviation Convention 
and International Aeronautical Body. 

1. Formulation of principles to be fol- 
lowed in: 

(a) Drawing up a new multi- 
lateral convention on air navigation 
and related subjects. 

(b) Establishing such permanent 
international aeronautical body as 
may be agreed on, and determining 
the extent of its jurisdiction. 

2. Arrangement for and selection of a 
Committee on Multilateral Convention 
and International Body to serve during 
transitional period and to draw up def- 
nite proposals for submission to the in- 
terested governments. 

IV. Consideration of establishment of 
Interim Council to serve during a transi- 
tional period which might supervise the 
work of other committees functioning 
during this period; and performing such 
other functions as the conference may 
determine. 

1, Recommendations concerning locale, 
eyeneen, and scope of Interim Coun- 
cil. 

2. Length of transitional period, 
mechanism for converting recommenda- 


tions of Interim Council and its com- 
mittees into permanent arrangements, 
and other arrangements covering the 


transitional period. 


Swinton’s Selection 
Gives Aviation Place 
In British Cabinet 


Viscount Swinton, government trade 
and aviation authority, has been named 
Civil Aviation Minister in a new British 
Cabinet post, it was announced on Oct. & 

The new minister will explore and plan 
Britain’s role in civil aviation, particu- 
larly the international and imperial as- 
pects, it was said. 

The appointment is viewed with great 
importance, coming only three weeks 
before the international aviation confer- 
ence in Chicago. Critics of the British 
government’s aviation policy—or lack of 
policy—have ‘been attempting to force 
the issue of more representation for avia- 
tion, and it is felt that the appointment 
may be the outcome of their efforts. 
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‘Airfreight’ Rates As Much 
As 53% Under Air Express 


AA’s New Service 
Broadens Scope of 
Cargo Movements 


 o-wmgger ¥ AIRLINES new Airfreight 
plan, which was slated for system- 
wide inauguration Oct. 15, considerably 
broadens the scope of air freight service 
as it was known heretofore, and estab- 
lishes reductions ranging to 53% under 
present air express rates of the Railway 
Express Agency for certain commodities. 

American officials explained, however, 
that the object of the new freight serv- 
ice is to move shipments in volume rather 
than in small packages as sent by REA’s 
air express, and that since there are no 
rates available on shipments weighing 
less than 25 pounds for Airfreight, “this 
should prove to be a complement rather 
than competition for Air Express.” Am- 
erican also emphasizes that the new serv- 
ice is predicated upon first serving prior- 
ity business, and that whatever space is 
left over will be used for new business. 
Among the many innovations provided 
in the service is a pickup and delivery 
system by truck. This move gathers sig- 
nificance in the fact that it will extend 
the Airfreight service to more than 300 
communities in addition to American’s 
43 certificated points, some of which will 
serve as consolidated Airfreight stations. 
The consolidated freight terminals are 
operated entirely in the name of Am- 
erican Airlines, with the trucking com- 
pany serving as agent with instructions 
by American to make pickups and to 
transport goods to the airport. Shipments 
are received on American Airlines bills of 
lading and billed on American waybills. 
After arrival at the destination, the local 
trucking company there serves as agent, 
delivering the shipment to the consignee 
and accepting a receipt for AAL. 


Two Types of Rates 


A study of American’s Airfreight struc- 
ture, as filed with the CAB, shows that 
two types of rates are proposed—com- 
modity rates, which are restricted to 
agricultural items and newspapers, and 
a rate scale-classification. Pickup and 
delivery services are included in the 
latter rate structure. 

The pickup and delivery service has 
been worked out through arrangement 
with established motor carriers to co- 
ordinate their services with the Air- 
freight service. Joint, through rates with 
motor carriers have not been published, 
but as the service develops and their 
need becomes apparent, such joint rates 
will be established. 

“In every instance, American has made 
use of existing facilities and has not 
in any manner attempted to invade the 
surface transportation field,” American 
spokesmen said. “In the seven largest 
cities on American’s system, the pick-up 
and delivery telephones, though listed in 
the name of American and owned by 
American, are installed on the premises 
of the cartage agent in order that the 
most expedited service possible can be 
rendered to the shipping public.” 
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The pickup and delivery service will 
mean that a community within a 15 mile- 
radius of one of American’s certificated 
stops will be afforded the same service 
and the same rates as those provided 
for the airport city itself. In the case of 
air express moved by Railway Express, 
this is a comparatively limited practice. 

At Boston, for example, Railway Ex- 
press specifically provides air express 
service at no extra cost to only two out- 
lying communities. American will pro- 
vide pickup and delivery service to 18 
communities within the 1015-mile radius 
of Boston at the Boston air freight rate. 

American’s Airfreight tariffs also pro- 
vide an allowance of 20c per 100 pounds 
of actual weight, with a minimum of 20c, 
in lieu of pickup and/or delivery at the 
airport. In localities where consolidated 
stations are maintained, American will 
make an allowance of 10c per hundred, 
with a minimum of 10c, in the event the 
pickup and/or delivery service is not 
utilized. 


One-Man Articles Only 


The Airfreight rates provide for only 
one pickup and delivery, however, and 
apply only to such articles as ordinarily 
can be handled by one man. If single 
pieces are such as to require more than 
one man for loading or unloading, the 
consignor or consignee must furnish the 
additional men necessary to handle the 
piece. Should American be required to 
furnish extra help for loading or unload- 
ing, it will be charged at a rate of $1 per 
hour, with a minimum service charge of 
$5 for each man furnished. 

Should more than one delivery be re- 
quired for a shipment, the additional 
deliveries will be made at a rate of 20c 
per hundred pounds, with a minimum 
charge of 50c. Pickups and deliveries 
will be made every day except Sunday. 

The ‘commodity rates on agricultural 
commodities, which Include fruits, vege- 
tables and berries other than frozen in 
straight of mixed shipments, do not in- 
clude pick up and delivery service. The 
rates are quoted on a minimum of 5,000 
pounds. 

Rates on this type of commodity vary 
from $11.20 per 100 pounds to $34.70. 
Following are a few typical examples of 
freight rate charges based on a per- 
hundred-pounds basis: 

Dallas-Chicago, $11.20; Dallas-Boston, 
$19.80; Dallas-Washington, $14.90; Los 
Angeles-New York, $32.20; Los Angeles- 
Chicago, $22.30; Los Angeles-Oklahoma 
City, $14.90; San Antonio-Providence, 
$13.00; Boston-Los Angeles, $34.70. 

Commodity rates on newspapers range 
from $2.90 per hundred pounds to $8.70, 
based on a minimum of from 50 to 5,000 
pounds. The 50-pound minimum is ap- 
plicable only to certain Texas points on 
shipments originating out of Ft. Worth- 
Dallas. 

The rate structures show, for example, 
that the hauling of newspapers between 
New York and Boston at a minimum of 
5,000 pounds move for $2.90 per hundred. 
A minimum of 2,500 pounds is required 
between New York and Cleveland, calling 





Premium spinach, more than 500 cartons of 
10-0z. cellophane-wrapped packages of it, 
was loaded aboard an American Airfreighter 
last month for delivery to Kroger Food stores 


in Cincinnati. lt was fresh from Southern 
California's spinach farms. 


for a rate of $7.05 per hundred, while 
newspapers moving between New York 
and Detroit move for $8.70 per hundred 
under a minimum of 1,000 pounds. 

The special “Texas” rate calls for a 
50-pound minimum between Dallas-Ft. 
Worth and Abilene at a rate of $3.00, 
while the same weight between Dallas- 
Ft. Worth and San Antonio is $4.70. 

The bulk of American’s freight rates, 
however, fall under the rate scale-class 
structure, with the haulage charges based 
primarily on distance carried. Air freight 
classifications fall into four categories— 
A, B, C, and D. For example, furs are 
classified as A freight, china as B, fresh 
oysters as C, and cigars and cigarettes 
as D 

The rate scales run from 10 through 75. 
Air freight moving from Joplin, Mo., to 
Abilene, Tex., for example, takes rate 
scale 10; from Memphis to Cleveland, 
rate scale 15; Big Spring, Tex., in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., rate scale 30; San Diego to 
Joplin, rate scale 45, and San Diego to 
Boston, rate scale 75. 


Class A $15.50 Per 100 

rate scale 10, class A freight 
would move at $15.50 per hundred 
pounds; class B at $13.40, class C at 
$11.30 and class D at $9.20. Under rate 
scale 75, class A would move at $71.60 
per hundred, class B $62.00, class C 
$52.30, and class D $42.60. 

In addition to these base rates, the 
freight tariffs are broken down to in- 
clude charges for shipments by pound 
graduation, beginning with 25 pounds and 
under. Under rate scale 10, for example, 
25 pounds or less of class A freight would 
move for $4.34, class B for $4.14, class C 
for $3.84, and class D for $3.59. Under 
the same breakdown for rate scale 75, 
class A freight would move for $19.45, 
class B $17.50, class C $15.75 and class D 
$14.20. 

The following tables show a comparison 
of American’s proposed freight rates with 
present air express rates of the Railway 
Express Agency between representative 
points in each AA scale bracket, using 
100-pound and 10-pound shipments to 


indicate the range: 


Under 














American Railway 
Airlines Express 
Rate Per 100 Ibs. Shipment Rate Per 
100 Ibs. 
ClassA ClassB ClassC ClassD Shipment 
New York and Columbus .............-. $15.50 $13.40 $11.30 $ 9.20 $17.50 
New York and Cincinnati ................ 18.00 15.60 13.10 10.70 21.00 
New York and Chicago .........-..++005: 20.50 17.70 15.00 12.20 24.50 
New York and Nashville ...............5. 24 20 21.00 17.70 14.40 28.00 
New York and Memphis ................. 28.00 24.20 20.40 16.60 35.00 
New York and Little Rock .............. 31.70 27.40 23.20 18.90 38.50 
New York and Dallas .............06+55+: 36.70 31.80 26.80 21.80 49.00 
New York and Abilene ..........+.-...55. 41.70 36.10 30.40 24.80 56.00 
New York and Big Spring, Tex. ........ 46.70 40.40 34.10 27.80 59.50 
New York and El Paso ..........-...--05- 51.70 44.70 37.70 30.70 66.50 
New York and Phoenix ..............+.-. 56.60 49.00 41.40 33.70 80.50 
Washington and Los Angeles ............ 61.60 53.30 45.00 36.70 80.50 
New York and Los Angeles ............... 66.60 57.60 rn bey 84.00 
Bosto EE Di wedeccecoccaceee 71.60 62.00 3 r 84.00 
sais . Honored by Netherlands—hre 
Rate Per 10 Ibs. Shipment Rate Per , . 
10 Ibs sairway flight personnel recently were 
ClassA ClassB ClassC ClassD Shipment awarded the Netherlands Flying Cross by 
Siewr Youk onl Calbes $ 4.34 $ 4.14 $ 3.34 $ 3.50 $ 219 order of Queen Wilhelmina. Netherlands 
New York and Cincinnati ............... 5.10 5.00 4.75 4.35 2.50 Consul General G. W. Boissevain is show 
New York and Chicago .................+. 6.03 5.90 5.65 5.40 2.81 making the awards to (left to right) Engineer 
New York and Nashville ................ 7.53 6.98 6.43 5.88 3.12 Frank Basista, Navigator Hubert Huntington, 
New York and Memphis ................. 8.14 7.89 7.04 6.64 3.74 and Radioman Rudolph Svoboda, who, in the 
New York and Little Rock .............. 9.36 8.81 8.11 7.41 4.05 period between Dec. 9 to 19, 1941, carried 
New York and Dallas ................5-+. 10.88 10.18 9.03 8.33 4.98 Gen. L. H. Van Oyen of the Netherlands East 
New York and Abilene ................- 12.25 11.10 10.25 9.40 5.60 Indies Air Forces on an emergency trip, 
New York and Big Spring, Tex. ........ 13.70 12.50 11.15 10.10 5.95 
New York and El Paso .............. 14.80 13.85 12.30 11.20 6.65 — = nent. 
New York and Phoenix .................. 16.20 15.10 13.55 12.00 8.05 Radio parts—B—NM. 
Washington and Los Angeles ............ 17.65 15.95 14.85 13.15 8.05 Rubber goods—Elastic fabrics—C—NM. 
New York and Los Angeles ............. 18.55 16.88 15.30 13.60 8.40 Hot water bottles—B—NM. 
Boston and Los Angeles ...............++. 19.45 17.60 15.75 14.20 8.40 Surgical supplies—C—NM. 
. Shoes—Ladies—B—NM. 
Following is the complete list of air Office machinery—D—50 pounds. Mens—C—NM. 


Oils (perfumes and flavoring)—B—NM. Silverware—C—NM. 

Oysters, clams, lobster (fresh)—C—NM. Sporting goods—Fishing rods, 
Paper (blueprint and sensitized)—C—NM —B—NM. 

Phonograph Records—B—NM. Golf and tennis balls—C—50. 


freight classifications filed with the CAB 
(alphabetical denotes classification; N.M. 
indicates no minimum poundage re- 


reels, tackle 


quired) : Photographic Supplies—Cameras, Motion Stationery or supplies—B—NM 
Advertising displays—C—NM. Picture Projectors—B—NM. Suleshene and ro: ar supplies-—C—NM. 
Aircraft parts—D—50 pounds minimum. Film, unexposed—C—NM. Toilet preparations—D—Ss0. 
Ammunition (with exceptions)—A—NM. Poultry (baby chicks, turkeys)—B—NM Hand tools—C—NM. 
Automotive parts—D—50 pounds. Professional and Scientific Instruments— Vegetables, fresh, not frozen—C—500, 
Bees and Bee supplies—A—NM. B—NM. 





Bicycles and Parts—B & C—NM. —— 


Biologicals—C & B—NM. 
Books, printed matter—D—50 pounds. 
Brushes—B—NM. 
Chinaware—B—NM. 
Cigars, cigarettes—D—NM. 
Corpses—A—-NM. 
Corsets, Brassieres—B—NM. 
Dies and die sets—B—NM. 
Dry goods and clothing— 
Packed to weigh more than 8 lbs. 
cubic foot—B—500 pounds. 
Packed to weigh more than 12 lbs. per 
cubic foot—C—1000 pounds. 
Electrotypes—B—NM. 
Engines— 
Internal combustion—C—NM. 
Internal combustion parts—D—50 pounds. 
Flowers, cut—A—NM. 
B—3000 pounds. 





128 CAA Scholarships Awarded 


In 19 Latin-American Nations 


per HE CIVIL Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s “good neighbor” policy with 
neighboring Ameriean republics moved 
apace last fortnight with the announce- 
ment that applications were being re- 
ceived in 19 Latin American countries for 
128 scholarships for the CAA’s fourth 
Inter-American training program. 


trainees from other republics already 
have—and aid in aviation development 

Carrying forward another phase o 
CAA cooperation with American repub- 
lics, Cloyce Tippett left Washington Oct 
6 for Brazil, where he resumed work as 
a consultant to the Director of Civil Aero- 
nautics. He is assisting in the standard- 











C—4000 pounds. 
D—5000 pounds. 
Fruits and berries (other than frozen)—C— 
500. 


(Includes apples, apricots, blackberries, 
cantaloups, cherries, currants, dewberries, 
grapes, honeydew melons, loganberries, nec- 
tarines, peaches, pears, Persian melons, 
plums, raspberries, strawberries, young- 
berries). 

Furs—A—NM. 


Compressed gases (in cylinders)—-C—NM. 
Gold or other precious articles—A—NM. 
(Includes art, currency, jewelry). 
Inflammable liquids—A—NM. 
Machinery and parts—electrical machinery 
—C—NM. 
Machines 
pounds. 
Motion picture films—B—NM. 
Motorcycles and parts—Motorcycles—C—NM. 
Motorcycle parts—D—50 pounds. 
Musical instruments—B—NM. 
Newspapers, Magazines—D—50 pounds. 
Novelties and Notions—B—NM. 
(Includes clocks, imitation jewelry). 
Office machinery and equipment—Type- 
write NM. 
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and Machine parts—D—5S0 


Financed by the State Department, the 
training program offers a year’s aviation 
training in the U. S. for 19 pilots, 37 
mechanics, 35 technicians in communica- 
tions and traffic control, and 37 internes 
who will receive on-the-job instruction 
with airlines, airport managements, or 
other aviation enterprises. 

Closing date for applications is Nov. 

. Examinations will be given Dec. 1, 
with successful candidates expected to re- 
port in this country about Feb. 1. Se- 
lection will be made by committees in 
each republic. 

Currently receiving training in the U.S. 
under the third CAA program are 31 
pilots at Purdue Aeronautics Corp., West 
Lafayette, Ind.; 44 technicians at CAA 
regional headquarters, Kansas City, Mo.; 
and 66 mechanics at Spartan School of 
Aeronautics, Tulsa, Okla. Upon com- 
pletion of training they will return to 
their respective countries—as 520 CAA 
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ization of flight instruction and mainte- 
nance methods in Brazilian civil avia- 
tion. With John Evans and John Ham- 
mett as aides, he is instructing Brazilians 
along the lines which proved successful 
in the Civilian Pilot Training Program 
conducted by the CAA in the U. S. from 
1939 to 1942. Chief field of activity is the 
Aeroclubs, government sponsored organi- 
zations whose members are on call by the 
Brazilian Air Force. 


Meanwhile, in Mexico, a CAA Mission, 
headed by Olin K. Haley, assisted by 
John R. Moore and David Register, i 
advising and assisting the Mexican Gov- 
ernment in their civilian flight training 
activities. At ‘Pueblo, Mexico, a flight 
training school is in operation under the 
supervision of this group, which is pro- 
viding elementary and secondary flight 
training for Mexican pilots. Two courses 
have been completed, and the third has 


just been inaugurated. At present there 
are 44 students in training at this Center. 
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The big battery of modern screw machines in this plant produces several 
different types of aluminum aircraft parts with the help of Gulf Cut-Aid. In the 
lower photo a Gulf Service Engineer (right) is shown consulting with the 
plant Superintendent on machining aluminum caps. 


“with Gulf Cut-Aid 





we increased aluminum cap production 25% 


—tool life over 700%" 


ULF CUT-AID does a better job on alumi- 

num than any other cutting fluid we've 

ever used,” says this Superintendent. “With this 

outstanding new cutting oil we stepped up pro- 

duction of aluminum caps 25%, increased tool 

life well over 100%, and are getting better 
threads.” 

Gulf Cut-Aid consistently shows better results 
in cutting aluminum and other nonferrous 
metals! 

In addition to its superior performance on 
this class of work, Gulf Cut-Aid has another 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 


BACK THE 





INVASION .. ,. BUY MORE WAR 


says this Superintendent 


important function—it’s an effective energizer 
for other cutting oils, regardless of type or vis- 
cosity. When blended in the proper proportion 
with other cutting oils, depending upon job 
requirements, the use of Gulf Cut-Aid makes 
possible higher production speeds and results in 
improved finish, longer tool life, or both. 

Call in a Gulf Service Engineer today and let 
him show you how Gulf Cut-Aid and other 
Gulf quality cutting oils can help you with your 
production problems. Write, wire, or phone 
your nearest Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company - Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


BONDS! 














Simplified Rules Outlined for Private Flying 


Pilot’s Permit Easy 
As Auto Driver’s 
License Proposed 


By W. L. RussELL 


XTENSIVE RELAXATION of gov- 

ernmental regulations to provide 
greater freedom for the development of 
private flying has been recommended to 
federal aviation officials by the Personal 
Aircraft Council of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Council believes “it should be the 
right of any American to be able to ob- 
tain. a pilot’s certificate with no greater 
relative difficulty than in getting an auto 
driver’s license.” 

The proposed policy was presented to 
William A. M. Burden, assistant secre- 
tary of commerce; L. Welch Pogue, chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board; 
Theodore P. Wright, administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration; and 
members of the Senate and House avia- 
tion subcommittees, by Joseph T. Geuting 
Jr., Council chairman and vice president 
of the General Aircraft Corp., on Oct. 5. 

The recommendations also asked that 
rules governing aircraft type certification 
be redrafted, as “the present airworthi- 
ness requirements have added costs to 
the public in the original price of a per- 
sonal plane which are far out of propor- 
tion with actual safety needs.” The 
Council’s suggestion is that the trend 
should be to rely more on the manufac- 
turer’s responsibility for design and pro- 
duction practice and less on the Govern- 
ment, pointing out that the auto industry 
has achieved world leadership in design 
and production practice “through industry 


initiative, unhampered by Government 
regulation.” 

The Council urges a_ reduction of 
“must” regulation to the enforceable 


minimum and the substitution of a code 
of best practice embodying “should” sug- 
gestions to govern the anticipated great 
gaan of personal flying in postwar 
ays. 


Simplification Great Need 


The Council makes clear that it does 
not believe that the new rules which the 
Civil Aeronautics Board is preparing are 
simplified sufficiently to meet the public 


need. It stresses that the law under 
which civil aviation is administered 
should provide to the administrative 


agency a positive mandate not only to 
tolerate and police private flying, but 
actively to promote it. 

The Council declares “it may well be 
that the plane’s most important role will 
be as a private conveyance of the ordi- 
nary citizen, similar in social and econ- 
omic importance to the auto. These are 
the ideas which should influence the 
framing of any Air Commerce Act.” 


The recommendations point out that 
such an act should contain: 
“A statement that it is the intent of 


Congress to make the air spaces available 
to all persons for purposes of travel, and 
to encourage the use of aircraft by private 
individuals for their personal business, 
and pleasure. 
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“That all navigable air spaces be under 
uniform regulation. 

“Use of aircraft in flight in connection 
with any crime to be a Federal offense 
analogous to the crossing of State lines in 
kidnappings or to the use of the mails 
to defraud. 

“No airport built or maintained in 
whole or in part with public funds to 
exclude any type of traffic unless the 
community in question provides an 
equally satisfactory special field for per- 
sonal traffic. 

“Ownership and operation of airplanes 
not to depend on any condition or for- 
mality on which ownership and operation 
of an automobile does not also depend. 

“The right to pilot aircraft to depend 
only on proof of ability to fly the air- 
craft with reasonable skill. 

“Flight within the United States to be 
possible in a straight line from any point, 
without clearance, flight plan, permission 
or report, except that such flights are 
not to invade Special Airways, which are 
to be set aside within which flight may 
be subject to control, flight plan, per- 
mission and report, but these Airways to 
be so located that they will not obstruct 
free flow of unregulated flight. No pro- 
hibited areas except as created in each 
case by Act of Congress.” 

On the subject of a code of best prac- 
tice, the Council urges: 

“Our current air regulations contain 
many provisions which by their nature 
cannot really be ‘musts’ but are merely 
in the ‘should’ class. It is admitted that 
the intent of these regulations is usually 


Capt. Wiesener, Norwegian 
Air Force Doctor, Touring 
U. S. Aero Medical Centers 


Captain O. A. Wiesener, Chief Medical 
Officer, Royal Norwegian Air Force 
Training Center, Toronto, Ont., is com- 
pleting a six weeks’ tour of military and 


civil aviation 
medical centers 
of the United 
States. While in 


Washington, D. C. 
he conferred 
with Dr. W. R 
Stovall, Medical 
Director of the 
Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administra- 
tion. Capt. 
Wiesener has been 
observing recent 
developments and 
collecting data 
for use in re-establishing the aviation 
medical facility of his country. He is 
deeply interested in the development of 
internationally acceptable physical stand- 
ards for pilots. 

Capt. Wiesener is a graduate of the 
U. S. Army Air Forces School of Avia- 
tion Medicine, Randolph Field, Texas, 
Class of 1941. Since completing this 
work he has served as Chief Flight Sur- 
geon of the Norwegian Air Unit in 
Canada. Prior to that time he saw ex- 
tensive combat service in the European 
and African theaters. 





Wiesener 
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right—that the pilot should indeed act ag 
the regulations constrain him to act. i 
is also admitted that we need in aviation 
a strong influence compelling good prac. 
tice and discouraging bad. But it is 
suggested that ‘the law’ (outright ‘must 
regulation which carries practically the 
full authority of a law) is not necessarily 
always the best way of exerting this in. 
fluence. 

“It is recommended, therefore, to gather 
into a ‘Code of Best Practice’ many ree. 
ommended practices which are now out 
right regulations.” 

The Council concludes that “if the lay 
provides a sort of Magna Charta for per. 
sonal flying, and if the administratiye 
agency accepts the idea of exercising 
some of the constraints through a semix 
voluntary ‘code’—then the problem of re 
writing the actual regulations should nof 
be difficult. The spirit—if not the actual 
contents—of the regulations would be 
largely determined by the existence of 
the ‘Magna Charta’ and the ‘code.’” 

Recommendations in this respect are 


Ownership and Maintenance of Air 
craft—“We believe that existing laws with 
respect to the ownership of an auto or 
other property define the responsibility 
of the owner toward the general public. 


Want Rules Re-drafted 


“The regulations with respect to main- 
tenance should be redrafted so as to im- 
pose no greater comparable burden on 
the personal aircraft owner than he now 
faces in the operation of his auto. 

“It is suggested that the owner would 
be guided largely by the ‘Code of Best 
Practice’ and the code should provide for 
the reasonable obligations of ownership 
and maintenance.” 

Pilot Certification—“It should be the 
right of any American to be able to ob- 
tain a pilot’s certificate with no greater 
relative difficulty than in getting an auto 
driver’s license. 

“A student desiring to make solo flights 
must obtain from the administrative 
agency a ‘Learner’s Permit.’ 

“Any individual holding a pilot’s cer- 
tificate may give instruction. Pilots giv- 
ing instruction for hire must possess a 
(professional) commercial license. 

“A student deserving to be certified 
as a pilot must pass a simple and realistic 
flight test. 

“A new attack upon the problem of the 


} 
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ground school and theoretical knowledge In 1 
tests is recommended. It is proposed ‘ 
that a sort of catechism be drawn up lishe 
which would contain in question-and- 

peter: ote . . - port 
answer form the things which we must 

teach a person in making him a pilot. A plie: 
student recommended for a license would - 
have to be able to pass a written test criti 
covering these questions and answers ine 
The idea here is ‘that in boning for the 5 
license the student would willy-nilly 
learn the most important facts. And if Evo 
the questions are properly written the : 
opposite would also be true—in finding man 
out important things about flying, the 


most effective way might be to study this 
official question-and- answer booklet.” 
Traffic Rules—“A complete ard thorough 
simplification of treffic rules should be 
undertaken by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
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PROVEN IN WAR — FOR P 


In war the Curtiss Commando has estab- 
lished itself as a major instrument of trans- 
portation. It has hauled personnel and sup- 
plies of all types wherever the need has been 
critical—often under most unfavorable fly- 


ing conditions. 


Evolved from an airline design, the Com- 
mando will be available for commercial 








i —," 


-ACETIME PERFORMANCE 


operation as soon as the strategy of war per- 
mits. Its conversion into a luxury airliner or 
a cargo carrier will be speedy. This will help 
to bridge the gap between war and peace by 
providing jobs for the men and women who 
build and operate these transport airplanes. 
Look to the Sky, America! 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Airplane Division. 


Curtiss 
Commando 
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World-Wide Radio Communications 





.»» Provided by WILCOX Equipment 


Today, Wilcox Aircraft Radio, Communication 
Receivers, Transmitters and other advanced radio 
equipment are in use in all parts of the world, 
helping make possible the sustained and mighty 
air attacks against the Axis. And for many years, 


the major commercial airlines of the United States 
have relied upon Wilcox dependability in their daily 
operations. In the post-war period you can rely on 
Wilcox to retain its dominant position in the field 
of Radio Communications! 


WILCOX ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Radio Equipment 


Fourteenth & Chestnut, Kansas City, Mo. 
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ministration immediately, in order that 
the greatest possible freedom of the air 
may be given to the greatest number of 
the American public. 

“It is recommended that contact weath- 
er limits be lowered off-airways to re- 
duce the weather handicap. 

“A possible revision which we offer 
for study incorporates the following 
changes: 

(1) “A marked distinction to be made, 
regulationwise, between Regulated Air- 
space on the one hand, comprising Civil 
Airways and Control Zones, and Unreg- 
ulated Airspace on the other hand, com- 
prising all other airspaces. 

(2) “The Civil Airways to be elevated, 
so that the lowest layer of airspace would 
become Unregulated Airspaces everywhere 
except in Control Zones. 

(3) “Control Zones to be re-defined 
and probably extended by inclusion of 
Approach Channels. 


"Rules Should Be Relaxed’ 


(4) “In the Unregulated Airspace, con- 
tact flight rules should be relaxed. Pres- 
ent clearance-below-overcast rules to be 
replaced by a rule: ‘Stay sufficiently be- 
low overcast to remain visible to other 
ships flying below overcast in the same 
vicinity.’ 

(5) “Control of contact flight in Reg- 
ulated Airspace to be keyed to a new 
system of weather classifications, featur- 
ing intermediate classes of weather, half- 
way between good Contact Weather and 
poor Instrument Weather, termed ‘Cau- 
tion Weather’ and ‘Radio Weather.’ 

(6) “Creation of an ‘Airway Rating,’ 
stressing not instrument flying, but sound 
radio and traffic procedure. The private 
pilot holding this rating, when flying an 
airplane suitably equipped with radio to 
be permitted in the Regulated Airspace 
in intermediate types of weather in 
which a holder of the plain private li- 
cense would be excluded. 

(7) “Control Zone traffic to be re- 
studied in the light of war experience, 
with a view to devising standard pro- 
cedures by which personal airplanes 
could enter Control Zones despite indus- 
trial smoke conditions which are now 
technically classified as Instrument 
Weather.” 


Installment Plan Set Up 
By West Coast Bank For 
Purchasing of Aircraft 


A comprehensive plan for time-financ- 
ing in the purchase of private planes, 
together with special financing services 
for various other phases of aviation, is 
announced by the Bank of America. 

Under the plan, the purchaser of a 
$1,500 plane would pay one-third down 
and 12 monthly installments of $103.50 
each. These payments would cover $183 
worth of insurance and finance charges 
at the rate of $5 per hundred. In the 
case of used planes, the finance charge 
would be $6 per hundred. 

Plans for financing, on a time basis, 
student, pilot or mechanic training, dis- 
tributors and dealers in aircraft and air- 
craft parts, retail sales, credit investiga- 
tion service, insurance protection, repair 
loans, and collection services also are 
announced. Similarly a plan has been 
set-up for financing arrangements be- 
tween manufacturer and distributor. 
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Friends of Livingston Satterthwaite gave him a luncheon ‘in 
London recently to mark his appointment as U. S. civil air 
attache in the British capital. Shown in the top photo are, left to right, W. P. Hildred, 
British Director General of Civil Aviation, and Satterthwaite. Shown in the next picture are 
Peter Masefield, technical adviser to Lord Beaverbrook, the Lord Privy Seal; Admiral Riiser- 
larsen, commander-in-chief, Norwegian Air Force, and Capt. Spry Leverton, London manager 
of KLM (Royal Dutch Airlines). In the bottom photos, on the left, are L. C. Carlberg, London 
manager of ABA (Swedish Airlines) and Col. M. M. Turner, U. S. military air attache. On 
the right are J. Hughes, of Martin Hearn Ltd., and Roderick Waugh, former public relations 
director of British Overseas Airways. 


Luncheon in London— 
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* The Pan American World Ai 
routes shown below are those in ex 
tence on December 7th, 1941. Pr 
routes cannot be shown. 
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AN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS continues to perform a vital 

wartime service by speeding men and materials to every U.S. front 
and outpost...and AAC Precision Radio Products play an important 
part in this service. 

As the giant Clippers spread their wings across the world, AAC 
Products help to maintain communications along the lifelines of this 
vast system which flies to every continent on the globe. These products 
are in use at operations bases, both here and overseas. 

This is just one example of how the engineering and production 
skill of Aircraft Accessories Corporation serves the world’s great air- 
lines—as well as various branches of the armed forces. As one of 
America’s largest producers of transmitters and other precision radio 
equipment, AAC offers the services of its Engineering Department in 
designing special equipment for you, without obligation. 


~ —- Execrroics Division 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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New York, N. Y. Burbank, Calif. Cable Address: AACPRO 














CELEBRATES ITS 25" 
HISTORY MAKING YEAR! 








On October 7th, 1944, K. L. M. ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES marks a quarter of 
a century of International Air-Service. In those 25 years breaking air-trails 
on 5 Continents, flying millions of miles, handling thousands upon thousands of 
passengers and tons of air-cargo The Flying Dutchman has built a towering 
reputation for seasoned navigation and smooth efficiency! 


YESTERDAY . . . these pioneer-pilots opened the direct Amsterdam to London run 
as early as 1919. By 1934, they had charted and established the West Indies Section, 
shortly after making the FIRST mid-Atlantic flight! They founded a peacetime 
network which spanned a far-flung Empire with such through-service as 
Amsterdam to Batavia 9,000 miles away. 


TODAY . +. it’s still the Flying Dutchman forging an air-link between the Americas, 
flying regularly between Miami, the West Indies, and South America. 


TOMORROW . «+ in the Brave New World To Come K. L. M. will again 
blaze new air-trails slipping easily into the sky to fly the flag of Peace to 
corners far and near! 


K.L.M. ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


For reservations apply to any authorized agent or to K. L. M., 521 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 17, MU. 2-7894, Holland-America Line, 29 Broad- 

way, New York 6, WH 4-1900 or Air Express International, Inc., Colum- 
bus Hotel Building, Miami, Tel. 2-1753. 
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Advisory Aero Commission 
Urged in North Carolin, 


The North Carolina Aeronautics Com. 
mission has voted to recommend to the 
state’s General Assembly that a perma. 
nent, non-salaried Advisory Commissig 
on Aeronautics be established in Nor 
Carolina with a view toward keeping th 
state in the forefront of aviation 

The commission would be empowere 
to: (1) promote and encourage aeronay. 
tics in North Carolina; (2) receive Fed. 
eral grants and disburse them to th 
State’s subdivisions; (3) cooperate with 
the Federal government in the further. 
ance of aviation; and (4) study aeronavy. 
tics. 

Also recommended was that the Gen. 
eral Assembly “provide clear authority 
for all cities, towns, counties, and othe 
governmental agencies to exercise the 
right of eminent domain for condemning 
land for the construction of airports and 
landings strips.” 

Present airport zoning laws should he 
amended so as to comply with the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority’s standards and 
recommendations for airport zoning laws 
the report stated. The Commission 
further recommended that the State 
“actively support Congressional aid for 
airport and landing strip ‘ construction 
and maintenance,” and that the State 
Board of Education “include in its cur- 
riculum the study of basic aviation sub- 
jects, such as navigation, meteorology 
and the theory of flight.” 


Many Vermont I[ndustrialists 
Prefer Traveling by Plane 


Five hundred and seventy-nine execy- 
tives of Vermont industries plan to d 
most of their traveling after the war by 
some means of air transportation, a sur- 
vey by the Aviation Section of the Ver- 
mont Motor Vehicle Department dis- 
closes. These executives estimated that 
they would, collectively, take 5,545 trips 
by air per year over distances usually 
300 or more miles from home. Of the 
number, 24% will travel from 600 to 
miles while 12% indicated they would 
travel on trips of 1,000 miles or more 
The survey showed that executives and 
personnel of 87% of the factories inter- 
viewed plan to travel by air. More than 
90% of those interviewed expressed 3 
belief that local facilities, including an 
airport and possible feeder airlines, 
would help to stimulate air travel. Be- 
cause of Vermont’s rugged terrain, 64% 
would travel 20 miles to reach an airl- 
port, while an additional 23% were will- 
ing to travel 30 miles. 


Extend AAF Training Period 


Because the Army’s reservoir of pilots 
is filled, the Army Air Forces has di- 
rected the AAF Training Command to 
retain pilot trainees in the phase of 
training in which they are currently en- 
gaged for an additional five weeks com- 
mencing October 16. All phases of un- 
dergratuate pilot training, including pre- 
flight, primary, basic, and advanced is 
affected. Ten weeks is the normal length 
of each. of these phases. 
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Mallory aviation battery chargers answer the need for 
ists charging facilities located at various points within the hangar 
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for charging 12 and 24 volt aircraft batteries, and along the 


starting ramp for recharging battery carts right on the field. 


Dependable, economical and long-lived, Mallory aviation 
battery chargers operate noiselessly due to the use of Mallory 
*Time-Tried and Proven” magnesium copper sulphide dry 


disc rectifiers. They are compactly designed for quick and 





115 volt AC outlet, and instantly a source of steady DC 
power is available! They supply a high charging rate for 
completely discharged batteries — with an automatically 
decreasing rate as the battery becomes charged to protect 


and prolong battery life. 


For complete information on full charging facilities for all 


aviation needs, see your Mallory distributor or write direct. 


P.R.MALLORY & CO., inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 





* Rectostarter is the regiatercd trademark of P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., 
‘ ectifier units for use in starting internal combustion engines 


i to Buy Bonds—and Keep on Buying 








= PR. MALLORY & CO inc MAGNESIUM COPPER SULPHIDE RECTIFIERS— 
i is A L LO be STATIONARY AND PORTABLE D. C. POWER SUPPLIES — 
agth BATTERY CHARGERS AND AVIATION RECTOSTARTERS* 
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Elkins Million-Dollar Airport 
Sets Pattern for Small Cities 


West Virginia Town 
Of 10,000 Eyes Sky 
For Future Growth 


-E“xas IS A BUSTLING agricultural 
community nestled among the hills 
near the main chain of the Alleghenies 
in northern West Virginia. Although 
the town’s livelihood is linked to the 
soil, its eyes are turned toward the sky. 
During the last fortnight, Elkins (popu- 
lation 10,000) dedicated an airport cost- 
ing approximately $1,000,000. The new 
port is a stop for the big Douglas DC-3 
transport planes of American Airlines on 
the Washington-Cincinnati route. The 
town also receives fast airmail service 
with nearby communities and the larger 
trade centers through All American 
Aviation’s pioneering pickup service. 
Elkins has gone all out for air because 
it, like so many other cities in moun- 
tainous areas, now realizes that it can be 
freed forever from the limitations of slow 
and tortuous surface travel by an in- 
strumentality that does not need to skirt 
the mountains, tunnel under them or 
follow the.valleys, but can fly over them. 


Terrain Hems in Elkins 


A traveler leaving Washington on a 
train at 10:10 a.m. is scheduled to arrive 
in Elkins at 7:30 o’clock that evening. 
The fastest bus schedule will get him 
there in 9% hours. An auto can make 
the 226 miles in approximately five hours 
of safe driving. But a passenger can 
board an American Airlines plane at 
9:09 a.m. and one hour and eight minutes 
later step off at Elkins. 

That is the basic story behind the need 
for the Elkins’ airport. And the story of 
Elkins, once the possibilities of air travel 
are fully explored, will be the story of 
many other American communities, par- 
ticularly if their means of communica- 
tion with the outside world is restricted 
by the terrain. 

The fact that Elkins has a million- 
dollar airport and is‘ the home of Rep. 
Jennings Randolph, a leading aviation 
enthusiast in Congress, is not mere coin- 
cidence. Rep. Randolph led the fight for 
the Federal funds which made the con- 
struction .of this port, with its two paved 
runways 4500 feet long and 150 feet wide, 
possible. First improvements, in the 
early 30’s, were started with WPA funds 
after Dice Harper, known as the “father 
of the airport project,” had centered com- 
mercial flying operations there. Then 
after this country entered World War II 
and Congress appropriated funds for the 
development of a system of defense air- 
ports in the interior of the country, El- 
kins was selected as being eligible to 
share in these funds. During the pre- 
vious years the Elkins city council had 
scraped together funds to help keep air- 
port improvement going forward. 

It was on March 4, 1935, that American 
Airlines started service there. R. G. 
Bush, managing editor of the Elkins 
Inter-Mountain, described this as an 


32 


event comparable to the entry of the first 
railroad train into Elkins. 

Most of the aviation dignitaries who 
went to Elkins Sept. 30 for the dedica- 
tion ceremonies arrived by surface trans- 
portation. This was due to rain and fog. 
Traveling by the slower modes of trans- 
portation emphasized Elkins’ need. 


Lee Urges Broad Vision 


Josh Lee, a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, speaking at a dedication 
luncheon given by the Elkins Chamber of 
Commerce for visiting officials and mem- 
bers of the Civil Air Patrol, said that 
those who chart the course of aviation 
in the postwar era must not restrict their 
vision to slide-rule computations based 
on the conventional travel habits of the 
past. 

Predicting a phenomenal growth in 
air travel, Lee said the airplane can be- 
come a great instrumentality for peace. 
Opposing the philosophy of the conserv- 
atives, Lee said that those in aviation 
who contend “we must keep our feet on 
the ground will never get us into the 
air.” He said air transportation, free of 
the barriers that govern the routes of 
surface commerce, will out of its very 
nature develop and grow out of all pro- 
portion to the experience of public sur- 
face transportation. 

In addition to the two companies now 
giving daily service to Elkins, Rep. Ran- 
dolph said the town soon hoped to be on 
north and south routes of Eastern Air 
Lines and PCA, possibly others. Amer- 
ican Airlines, because of heavy traffic 
out of Elkins, has added two flights daily 
to the town. 





Fog, Rain, and Hills Fait | 
To Halt Piper; He Gets 
There With Farmer's Aid 


Fog and rain combined to dramatize 
the limitations of modern air transport 
in connection with the dedication of the 
million-dollar airport at Elkins, W. Va, 
Sept. 29 and 30. Only one plane got 
through for the first day ceremonies. Its 
pilot was William T. Piper, president of 
Piper Aircraft Corp., of Lock Haven, Pa 
and with him was Mrs. Piper. Both are 
around 60 years of age. 

Given an ovation when introduced at 
two airport dedication dinners, Piper ex- 
plained that he landed his two-place 
Piper Cub on a mountain near Bayard 
W. Va. From a farmer, he obtained in- 
formation regarding the terrain ahead 
Then when the mists lifted for a time 
he took off from the side of the moun- 
tain and arrived safely in Elkins. 

Speakers at the dedication emphasized 
that new technological developments, 
proved by war experience, soon would 
eliminate the greatest hindrance to re- 
liability in scheduled air transportation 
—bad weather. Instrument _ landing 
facilities, plus instrument flight, will 
eliminate weather uncertainties in plane 
operations of the future and an airport 
dedication a few years hence need not 
be so helplessly dependent on the whims 
of the weatherman. 

The airmail pick-up plane of All 
American Aviation, Inc., got into the 
Elkins Airport the second day of the 
ceremonies for its pickup operation and 
nother small plane, used in connection 





Piper Wins When Others Fail—The only persons reaching Elkins, W. Va., by air 


for 


the first day's ceremonies at the dedication 


of the town's million-dollar airport were William Piper, head of the Piper Aircraft Corp., 


Lock Haven, Pa., and his wife. 
conquer ™ and rain. 


It was youth vs age, and the older man won in the fight to 
Mr. and Mrs. Piper landed their Piper Cub on a West Virginia moun- 


tainside, asked a farmer about the terrain ahead, then took off under the ceiling and reached 
Elkins in fine shape. 
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The curtain rises on “Trans-World“ Aviation 


rom TWA’s 17,000,000 miles of 
F international flying, touching 44 
foreign countries and 5 continents, we 
offer a workable pattern for the sound 
development of United States interna- 
tional aviation: 


It recognizes that competition be- 
tween individual companies will 
foster international amity to a far 
greater extent than competition 
between nations and their chosen 
instruments. 

















It recognizes that, as a matter of 
history, new forms of transporta- 
tion generate their own traffic. In 
other words, that airlines will 
create a new volume of traffic — 
not merely divide up the traffic 
that existed in the past. 























It recognizes 26 areas of the world 
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TWA... 


POMTS 





The famous Constellation, conceived by 
TWA and built by Lockheed, makes 
this “‘trans-world”’ air service possible, 


that are important enough to the 
economy, diplomacy and security 
of the United States to support 


trunk line air transportation. 














TWA seeks to serve 10 of these eco- 
nomic areas through a single, globe- 
circling route that will bring the 
farthermost point within 38 hours fly- 
ing time of our borders. 


In linking these 10 areas, and inter- 
locking the entire 26, there is ample 


room for other airlines, both United 
States and foreign. Healthy competi- 
tion of the kind that steadily improves 
service can be maintained. 


Finally, this application contemplates 
the use of equipment now in produc- 
tion — men now trained — methods 
which are now maintaining interna- 
tional air transport on regular and 


dependable schedules. 


In short, this route represents not a 
dream, but a blueprint. Not just an 
idea, but a carefully constructed plan 
for a world-wide air network that is 
certain to come. 


This is the kind of “trans-world” air- 
line that is now within this country’s 


reach. 
vlace 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 


*. President 
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Capt. Piper Talks to His Cub 


Capt. Thomas Piper, on recon- 
naissance duty with an Artillery 
unit in the war zone, landed his 
Piper Cub and then proceeded to 
give it a cussing for minor wind- 
shield trouble. A _ fellow officer, 
hearing the tirade and thinking of 
the identical names of pilot and 
plane, asked: “By the way do you 
know the Piper who makes this 
plane.” Whereupon Capt. Piper 
replied: “Sure he’s my old man.” 











with a parachute jump, also arrived safe- 
ly. Many Washington officials, including 
William A. M. Burden, assistant secre- 
tary of Commerce, were grounded in 
Washington because of the weather. Bur- 
den was scheduled to make the dedica- 
tion speech at the airport. American 
Airlines, got a plane into Elkins late in 
the afternoon. 


NAA Charter Awarded 
Elkins, W. Va., Chapter 


Coincident with the dedication of the 
Elkins, W. Va., airport Sept. 30 was the 
formation of the Randolph County Chap- 
ter of the National Aeronautics Associa- 
tion at a dinner meeting at the Elkins 
Country Club. 

James A. Wilverding, manager of the 
Elkins Inter-Mountain News, was named 
president; W. H. Mason, vice president; 
Ruth Linger, treasurer; and Rep. Jen- 
nings Randolph (D., W. Va.) whose home 
is in Elkins, honorary president. Jack 
Frost, assistant manager of the National 


Aeronautics Association, presented the 
charter. 
John ~F. Victory, secretary of the 


National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, told of the Committee’s work 
in developing engines and planes that 
have given the United States superiority 
in the air. His subject was: “America’s 
Security—Keeping America First in the 
Air.” He predicted that technological 
advances will greatly reduce the cost of 
trans-oceanic air transportation in the 
postwar era. 

Short talks also were made by Don 
Seevers, executive secretary of the 
Feeder Airlines Association; W. T. Piper, 
president of Piper Aircraft Corp., and 
Gerard B. Dobben, of American Aviation 
Publications. 


Renegotiation Dispute 
Taken to Federal Court 


The U. S. Electrical Motors Inc., of 
Los Angeles, has filed a petition with the 
Tax Court of the United States against 
R.F.C., its subsidiary, the Defense Plant 
Corporation and officers of these agencies 
whose members constitute the RFC Price 
Adjustment Board claiming that the war 
contract renogotiation law does not apply 
to its operations and that DPC has no 
right to demand réfund of “excessive 
war profits.” 

Point in issue is whether the law as 
amended applies to the company’s busi- 
ness conducted and settled previous to 
the passage of the amendment which 
brought such business under the act. 
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Bailey Possible Appointee to Head 


Aviation Subcommittee in Sena 


Present Congress 
Seems Unlikely to 
Get Clark Report 
ITH THE ELECTION less than a 


month away, speculation is growing 
in aviation and Congressional circles as to 
whom will be as- 
signed , the im- 
portant post of 
chairman of the 
Aviation subcom- 
mittee of the 
Senate in the 79th 
Congress. 

The chairman- 
ship will become 
vacant due to the 
defeat of Sen. 
Bennett Champ 
Clark (D., Mo.) 
in the Missouri 
primaries. Sen. 
James Mead (D., N. Y.) who had been 
considered as a likely successor to Clark, 
appears out of the running by virtue of 
his assignment to the chairmanship of 
the important special committee which is 
investigating the National Defense pro- 
gram (formerly the Truman committee). 

Because of the committee lineup over 
the controversial Chosen Instrument 
policy in international aviation, it is con- 
sidered possible that the subcommittee 
membership may attempt to persuade Sen. 
Josiah W. Bailey, (D., N. C.) chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
to take the chairmanship. While inside 
sources state that Sen. Bailey is moving 





Bailey 


Two Major Questions 


Two IMPORTANT questions are being 
considered in the redrafting of the 
“Uniform State Air Carrier Bill.” They 
are whether the proposed legislation 
should regulate intrastate contract car- 
riers or non-scheduled operations, and 
whether the bill should take a stand on 
the status of surface carriers. 

The legislation committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utility 
Commissioners is at work on the final 
draft of the bill which will be submitted 
to the annual convention of the Associa- 
tion in Omaha Nov. 15. 

For assistance in reaching conclusions 
on the two main controversial issues, the 
committee invited representatives of the 
aviation industry to a conference in 
Washington at the Association head- 
quarters last fortnight. 

Chairman of the delegation of advisers 
invited to attend the meeting and make 
recommendations for the bill was Wil- 
liam P. McCracken, Washington, of the 
Civil Aviation Joint Legislation Com- 
mittee. His group urged elimination 
from the preliminary draft of the bill 
the phase which would impose state 





Being Considered 
In Redrafting Uniform State Air Bill 
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away from any thought of supporting q 
Chosen Instrument policy, there are the 
who feel that his standing in the Sen; 
and the type of his personality offers ¢ 
best hope for obtaining some semblar 
of committee accord on the important i 
ternational question. 

While committee members are unde 
stood to have made unofficial excha 
of opinions based on the extensive hear 
ings On postwar domestic and intern 
tional aviation policy, no report was 
sued and some Senators doubt that 
report will be written or submitted during 
the present Congress. Congress will rem 
convene Nov. 14. There is little prob 
ability that a bill could be drafted upon 
which the report would be based during 
the remaining 45 days of the Congre 
Logic is against it for the added rease 
that there would be little hope of actiog 
on such a bill before the new Congre 
convenes Jan. 3. The bill, of cou 
would die with the Congress. 

The one possibility of earlier actic 
eppears to hinge about the outcome 
the Presidential election. If a new 
tional administration is elected Nov. 7, # 
is conceivable that legislation, implements) 
ing agreements which may be made af 
the International Aviation conference 
be held next month, might be attempted) 

At least one other change in the Aviasy 
tion subcommittee personnel is certain 
because of the defeat of Mrs. Hattie Caras 
way (D., Ark.) in the Arkansas primaries) 
Two other members of the subcommittey 
—Senators Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) and 
Mon C. Wallgren (D., Wash.) are up for 
re-election. 










































regulations on contract carriers or non- 
scheduled operators. The Association’s 
committee also discussed at length the 
question of surface carriers. The Com- 
mittee has not yet determined its specific 
policy in this regard, planning to confer 
with air carriers and others before the 
final draft of the bill is completed. The 
bill applies only to economic regulations 
of intrastate air operations, leaving other 
regulations to federal agencies. 

Besides McCracken, those who ap- 
peared before the Association were: Ar- 
nold W. Knauth, Washington, of the 
committee on aeronautical law of the 
American Bar Assn.; William L. Ander- 
son, Harrisburg, of the Pennsylvania 
Aeronautics Commission, and represent- 
ing the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials; William C. Green, St 
Paul, Minnesota assistant attorney gen- 
eral; Sydney Nesbitt, Philadelphia, of the 
Aviation Distributors and Manufacturers 
Assn.; John E. P. Morgan, Washington, 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce; and Howard Shafer, Philadelphia 
airport manager and representing the 
American Association of Airvort Execu- 
tives. 
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Caught in the Widows Web... 


Boring into the inky blackness, the P-61 Northrop Black Widow 
ferrets out the enemy with an electronic eye and delivers a torrent 
of cannon and machine gun fire. 

As hefty as a light bomber, but with the agility of 
a single seat fighter — that's the ‘Black Widow." 
Like most other outstanding U. S. fighters*, the 


P-61 uses Curtiss Electric Propellers. 


iil lida iad Mieaataitaias CURTISS ELECTRIC 
Warhawks, P Mustangs P.39 Aira 
obras and Navy F4F and FM-2 Wildcat PROPELLERS 


Carltss Weight Ce ific ration * Propeller Stelston 
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ORE and more trade advertising is turning to 4-color inserts for attention 


) value in competitive fields, and for the definite connotation of quality which 


color carries when well printed. 


If your story is worth telling in full color, only a quality printing job is worth while 


doing. We’re old timers in this color printing business and we follow three simple rules: 


% (1) Maintain accurate registration 
(2) Reproduce color faithfully For the Full Run 
e (3) Deliver on time ) 


The rules are easy. It’s living up to them that counts. That’s why our clients stick 


with us, year in and year out, and ona competitive price basis, too 


We invite inquiries on 4-color insert programs for 1945 of which we are prepared 


to handle a limited number. 
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CAB Cuts Lay-Overs 
The CAB has ordered that sched- 


uled stops within the continental 
U. S. shall not exceed 45 minutes 
on any flight if the origination or 
termination “of such flight at such 
point is prohibited by any restric- 
tion in the certificate.” The order 
is effective Nov. 1, and Chief Ex- 
aminer C. Edward Leasure said it 
is designed to control the carriage 
of local passengers by through car- 
riers in areas of heavy competi- 
tion, 











WASP Program Terminated; 
Thousand Pilots Released 


Release of the entire force of 1,000 
WASPs, an organization of women mili- 
tary pilots which has figured promi- 
nently in recent Congressional debates, 
was announced Oct. 4 by Gen. H. H. 
Arnold. Organized in the fall of 1942 
to assist largely in the ferrying of planes 
in this country, the WASPs have flown 
500,000 hours in all types of planes. Miss 
Jacqueline Cochran, WASP director, who 
recently recommended that they be mili- 
tarized, even for a day, to give them 
eligibility for military benefits, said each 
would be given a “Certificate of Service.” 
Posthumous awards are to be made in 
behalf of 30 who have been killed in 


service. 


Beardslee in Hawaii for CAA 

John M. Beardslee has been named 
manager of the CAA’s new Ninth Region 
in Hawaii, T. P. Wright, CAA adminis- 
trator has announced. Beardslee joined 
CAA in 1928 as a civil engineer, and for 
the past year has been chief of the Air- 
ways Engineering Branch of the Sixth 
Region, Santa Monica, Calif. Head- 
quarters for the new Ninth Region are 
in Honolulu. 


Pilot Training for 100,000 Yearly 


in U.S. Proposed by ATS President 


Program Advocated 

To Assure Nation 

Adequate Air Force 
FPUNDAMENTAL PILOT TRAINING 

of 100,000 young men in the United 


States annually to prevent our air power 
from ever again becoming “woefully in- 


adequate,” was proposed by J. Wendell 
Coombs, president of the Aeronautical 
Training Society, Oct. 4 before the 


Georgia Aviation Clinic at Macon. 

The speech was the first announcement 
of the postwar suggestions of the ATS, 
liaison agency ffor civilian contract 
schools, which since 1939 have done all 
primary flight training for the Army Air 
Forces. 

As proposed by Coombs, the training 
program would operate as follows: 

1. College and university students 
would be offered 35 hours flight training 
supervised by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and coordinated with the air 
branches of the armed services. 

2. Additional flight trainees to make 
up the 100,000 would be selected from a 
mass training group on a proficiency and 
reward basis, for instruction in air schools 


operated by civilians, with civilian in- 
structors, working under AAF super- 
vision. The mass training would be a 


physical, mental and military program of 
a year for some 1.000,000 or more youths 
between 17 and 23. 


Training as a ‘Plum' 

Coombs said some type of mass training 
would be necessary, either voluntary or 
compulsory. He said a voluntary sys- 
tem might be made possible by using 
aviation training as a “plum” for those 
with particular ability. 

“With all the interest, attraction and 
glamour that aviation has for the average 


New Terre Haute Ai rport Foundation Stone 


Of Future Wabash Valley Airline Terminal 


NEW AIRPORT was dedicated in 

Terre Haute, Ind., Oct. 3 which is 
being hailed as the foundation stone of 
a Wabash Valley terminal for transcon- 
tinental airlines. The airport, called Hul- 
man Field, was named for Anton Hulman, 
Terre Haute civic and business leader, 
whose gift of 638 acres made the project 
possible. 

The landing area is made up of two 
diagonal runways, each a mile long and 
150 ft. wide; one runway, north and 
south, 4,000 ft. long and 150 ft. wide; 
and a well-planned system of taxiways. 
An administration building will be built 
as soon as the field is released from war- 
time restrictions, it is planned. Hangars 
will be erected to accommodate small 
planes as well as passenger and cargo 
planes, and space will be reserved for a 
future flight school. 

Terre Haute already has plans under- 
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‘and Cyril C. Thompson, 


way for a four-lane highway to the field 
and improvement of the roads surround- 
ing it. 

Transcontinental and Western Air has 
signed a contract to use the field. Other 
airlines which have shown an interest in 
future landing privileges there are Eastern 
Air Lines, United Air Lines, and Chicago 
and Southern Airlines. William F. Mc- 
Grath, system traffic manager for TWA, 
vice president- 
public relations of United, attended the 
dedication ceremonies. 


Others taking part in the program in- 


cluded Gov. Henry F. Schricker of In- 
diana; Brig. Gen. Robert Nowland, Col. 
Harry W. Generous, and Lt. Col. John 


S. Gulledge of the Army Air Forces; 
Comdr. George C. Helebrant of the Naval 
Air Forces; and Lt. Col. Walker Winslow 
of the Indiana Civil Air Patrol. 
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American young man, we believe that 
1,000,000 or perhaps 2,000,000 would vol- 
unteer for basic physical, mental and 
military training if they knew that the 
pay-off would be aviation training. Thus 
the mass training program could be ac- 
complished on a voluntary basis if need 
be, and the standards of such a program 
would be infinitely better because every- 
one would be striving for the plum of 
aviation training.” 


Pilot trainees selected from the mass 
training group would be sent to air 
schools for three months intensive in- 


struction on the ground and in the air, 
getting some 70 hours or more of real 
flying. 


Reservists Six Years 


this fundamental course 
would become reservists for six years 
and be reauired to take periodic re- 
fresher courses. Those demonstrating 
particular aptitude as pilots would have 
a chance at further training for officer 
ratings in advanced Army schools. 
Coombs pointed out that many also 
would want to continue training for air- 
line and other aviation jobs. 

“The military fact that pilots become 
obsolete, generally speaking, for effective 
combat service after they are 26, makes it 
important that we do not delay too long 
in starting some sort of training program. 
Otherwise, our Air Force will soon disin- 
tegrate to an ineffective status, without 
necessary reserves,” Coombs declared. 

He recalled that the Air Force had 
turned to civilian school operators and 
instructors in 1939 to help build up the 
pilot strength and that the air force at 
that time was “woefully inadequate for 
war”. He said that the air school in- 
stallations built up by that system are 
owned by the government from coast to 
coast. The civilian management-civilian 
instructor system has proved efficient, 
safe and highly economical, Coombs said, 
and these installations could be put to 
service almost immediately after the war 
at a minimum of cost. 


Graduates of 





Theodore 
von Karman 
director of the Daniel Guggenheim 
Aeronautical Library at California Institute 
of Technology, and Geoffrey Smith, direct- 


Wings Club Guests— °- 
(left), 


ing editor of the British aero magazine 
“Flight,” were guests of honor at a recent 
Wings Club luncheon in New York. Smith 
addressed the club on "Gas Turbines and Jet 


Propulsion." 
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PACIFIC DIVISION, 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


Pacific Division is proud to announce the 
development of an entirely new line of electric 
positioning actuators—THE GENEVA-LOC. 


They offer extremely accurate control {within 1°} 
of any series of operations up to eight positions with 
each position positively locked against movement. 


As the name implies, these new Actuators by 
Pacific Division exclusively incorporate a Gen- 
eva movement operated bya high speed motor. 
Positioning by switches has been completely 
eliminated. Five outstanding advantages result: 


1. Positive control of output shaft movement 
which automatically locks at all stops and which 
is independent of motor overtravel and tem- 


perature variations. 


2. No clutches, torque limiters, brakes or 
adjustable limit switches—eliminating major 
causes of trouble. 


3. Motor comes up to speed under no load, 
then engages cam with varying ratio which 
develops maximum torque at breakaway posi- 
tions. Thus cutout switches always operate when 
motor is under no load permitting maximum 
switch life. 


4. Design permits two to eight positions. 


5. Entire unit can be disassembled and reassem- 
bled, or interchanged quickly in the field. There 


are no limit switches, brakes, etc., to be adjusted. 


Geneva-loc Actuators are ideal for remote 
operation of hydraulic valves, two-speed super- 
charger controls, fuel selector valves (detents 
not necessary), spark retard, prop feathering, 
air duct valves or any similar installation where 
accurate positioning is desired. Write or wire 
today for the complete story on these simplified, 
positive actuators. Pacific Division, Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, 11600 Sherman Way, 
North Hollywood, California. Sales Engineer- 
ing offices in New York City and St. Louis. 
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38 Experimental Licenses Issued 


By CAA During Last Eight Months 


HE CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMIN- 

ISTRATION issued 38 experimental 
licenses for three types of aircraft—con- 
ventional planes, helicopters and gliders— 
during the first eight months of 1944, a 
better than 137% increase over the num- 
ber of such licenses issued in the com- 
parable period in 1943. 

The number of experimental licenses 
issued for helicopters jumped from zero 
to six in the comparable eight months 
periods, while the number of conventional 
aircraft increased from 15 to 23. Glider 
development spurted from one experi- 
mental license issued in the first eight 
months of 1943, to nine in the same period 
this year. 

In the conventional aircraft field, Piper 
Cub Corp., Lock Haven, Pa., led the list 
of manufacturers with four aircraft re- 
ported in the process of development. 
Taylorcraft Aviation Corp., Alliance, O.; 
Aeronca Aircraft Corp., Middletown, O.; 
Ed. G. Budd Manufacturing Co., Philadel- 
phia; Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
Dearborn, Mich., each listed two air- 
planes under development. 

Laister-Kauffmann Aircraft Corp., St. 
Louis, Mo., reported three experimental 
gliders in the process of development. 

Following is the complete list of ex- 
perimental aircraft licensed by the CAA 
during the first eight months of this year: 

AETNA AIRCRAFT CORP., Los An- 
geles, Calif., NX 34914, Aerocraft 2SA. 

AERONCA AIRCRAFT CORP., Middle- 
ton, O., NX 39556, Aeronca 7; NX 39570, 
Aeronca 11A. 

BECHTEL-McCONE CORP., 601 W. 5th 
St. Los Angeles, NX 18934, Lockheed 
18-56. 

EDW. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING 
CO., Philadelphia, NX 37097, Budd RB-1; 
NX 41810, Budd RB-1. 

CAROLINA AERONAUTICAL CORP., 
710 S. Main St., Burlington, N. C. NX 
15566, C Areo Corp.—Thiadchues No. 1. 

CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
CORP., Stout Research Division, Dear- 
born, Mich., NX 22447, CVAC Stout Re- 
search Div. Model 8; NX 22448, CVAC 
Stout Research Div. Model 103. 

CHESTON L. ESHELMAN CO., Logan 
Field, Dundalk, Baltimore, Md., NX 41807, 
Eshelman FW-5. 

GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORP., 
Akron, ‘O., NX 36280, Goodyear GA-1. 

GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEER- 
ING CORP., Bethpage, N. Y., NX 41808, 
Grumman G-63. 

HOCKADAY AIRCRAFT CORP., 60 E. 
Orange Grove Ave., Burbank, Calif. NX 
18933, Hockaday Comet CF-130. 

MANNING & BROWN, INC., 318 Conti- 
nental Oil Bldg., Denver, Colo., NX 44561, 
Beechcraft D17S. 

RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Camden. 
N. J., NX 21936, Beechcraft AT-11. 

PIPER AIRCRAFT CORP., Lock 
Haven, Pa., NX 4500, Piper PA; NX 33522, 
Piper J3F-65; NX 33525, Piper J3C- 
65SPL; NX 33527, Piper J3C-65. 

PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT, East 
Hartford, Conn, NX 41862, Chance 
Vought VS-326A. 

TAYLORCRAFT AVIATION CORP., 
Alliance, O., NX 36278, Taylorcraft 9X-4; 
NX 36279, Taylorcraft 7. 
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Experimental helicopters: 


AERONAUTICAL PRODUCTS INC., 
18100 Ryan Rd., Detroit, Mich., NX 1270, 
Aeronautical Products 1A. 


CARGOES, INC., Room 1002, 39 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., NX 41804, Kaiser 
H-10. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
CORP., Stout Research Division, Dear- 
born, Mich., NX 1268, CVAC Stout Re- 
search Division 6. 


HIGGINS INDUSTRIES, INC., 521 City 
Park Ave., New Orleans, La., NX 38945, 
EB-1. 


HILLER INDUSTRIES, Aircraft Divi- 
sion, 379 Allston Way, Berkeley, Calif., 
NX 30033, Hillercopter 44. 


F. LANDGRAF, 2123 W. 79th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif., NX 21762, Landgraf R. 


Experimental gliders: 


GORDON W. BLAISDELL, c/o Western 
State Teachers’ College, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
NX 34241, Frankford Sailplane B. 


DONALD J. CHAMBERS, 131 W. llth 
St., Elmira Heights, N. Y., NX 33521, 
Chemug IN-2. 


JOHN GIOMI, ABC Court, McAllen, 
Tex., NX 31680, Midwest Glider MU-1. 

MILTON HATFIELD, 48 Honoye, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., NX 34102, Air-Jeep 143. 

LAISTER-KAUFFMANN AIRCRAFT 
CORP., St. Louis, Mo., NX 24188, Laister- 
Kauffmann LK-10B; NX 24189, Laister- 
Kauffmann LK-10B; NX 24190, Laister- 
Kauffmann LK-10A. 

LAURENCE R. LUNDEN, 303 Admin- 
istration Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., NX 
24193, Univ. of Minn., UMG-3. 

STEPHEN W. SMITH, RFD 3 Box 293A, 
Bridgeport, Conn., NX 41875, Smith Sail- 
plane SG-5. 


Checks Compasses on Douglas Planes— 


Deviations or magnetic influences affecting the delicately- 
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Business End of B-17— The 
Fortress 


this new swivel turret which gives the 
gunner a 90-degree swing of fire thre 
out the cone as compared with 60 degree 
the old type. The new turret was first 
stalled at the Lockheed factory in Burk 












Alaska Rules Being Drafted 


Air carrier regulations for Alaska 
being drafted by the Safety Bureau of f 
Civil Aeronautics Board, working in a 
junction with the Safety Division of im 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
follows a familiarization flight by 
and CAA officials which covered all d 
Alaska south of the Arctic Circle. 


Army May Remove Ban in East 
The Army has under consideration ™ 
moval or ail aerense restrictions pertain 
ing to private flying along the entix 
East Coast. The only exceptions woul 
be flights into specified airports ai 
limited areas where they might interfer 
with military operations. 








This huge compass dial in one cornet 
; of Douglas Aircraft's Santa Monic 
plant checks compasses installed in all planes —_s off the company's assembly [ines 


alanced needles are quickly detected 
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Personal appointments in Chicago, De- 
troit and Buffalo in one day! Impossible 
you say? 

Not impossible when present plans for 
post-war personal planes and landing fa- 
cilities materialize. In fact, executives are 
looking to tomorrow’s flying to minimize 
what has been one of the greatest wastes 





HOW YOU CAN 
USE YOUR 
POST-WAR PLANE 





in business—the time lost in getting from 
one out-of-town appointment to the next. 

The engines for these planes-to-be— 
smooth, efficient, completely dependable 
FRANKLIN engines—are now in the works 
at Aircooled Motors Corporation. All you 
need remember is to specify FRANKLIN 
power for your personal post-war plane. 


AIRCOOLED MOTORS CORP. 
SYRACUSE 8, NEW YORK 











Detroit Firm Suggests: 





Plan Airports on Basis of 1960 
Needs, Then Build Back to 1945 


By Gerarp B. DosBEN 


GREAT DEAL of uncertainty exists 

in the minds of city, county and 
state officials today over their airport 
needs of tomorrow. They want their 
cities and towns to be in line to bene- 
fit from the big 
expansion that is 
predicted for the 
postwar era, but 
many of them 
are confused and 
puzzled as to 


what practical 
steps should be 
taken today to 


make them ready 
for the develop- 
ments of 10 and 
15 years hence. 

A Detroit firm 
of engineers, with 
an airport division, suggests that cities 
plan today for their expected airport 
needs of 1960, then build back to 1945. 

“Because of a half century of progress 
in aviation during the last four years, it 
is necessary for airport engineers to as- 
sume the responsibility to develop master 
plans to meet the air traffic requirements 
of 1960. This planning must include both 
the private as well as the commercial 
plane traffic,” M. W. Cochran, head of 
the Airpert Division of Giffels & Vallet, 
Inc., Detroit, stated in an interview with 
American Aviation this week. 

Cochran, who has built many airfields 
for Pan American Airways in Brazil and 
who was Assistant Project Manager in 
charge of airfield planning and design 





Cochran 


with Walsh Driscoll Co. general con- 
tractors, on air base development 
throughout the West Indies, believes 


long range planning, based on competent 
studies, is essential if the mistakes of 
yesterday, where many airports have be- 
come liabilities as far as expansion is 


concerned, are to be avoided. 

It is necessary that this planning be 
done with an understanding of plane 
maneuverability in the air as well as on 
the ground; with a knowledge of terminal 
facilities and their operation; and with 
an evaluation of potential air traffic in 
1960, Cochran contends, 

“From the needs of 1960, the airport 
planners should work backward to to- 
day, and provide airport facilities for 
the 1945 requirements with the necessary 
flexibility and clearances to permit ex- 
pansion as recuired at justifiable costs,” 
he stated. “Obsolescence of airport 
facilities, such as has been witnessed the 
last 10 years, because of inadequacy, 
must stop. Intelligent planning, before 
property acquisition is required. The 


property should fit the airport and not 
the airport warped to fit the property. 
Cochran says that intelligent planning 





— 


New Airport Division 

Indicative of the importance be- 
ing attached to the need for com- 
petent engineering in the airport 
construction field is the fact that 
Giffels & Vallet, Detroit, recently 
organized an  Ajrport Division, 
This firm, which has had as high 
as 1100 engineers, designers, and 
draftsmen at work on defense con- 
struction, was founded 20 years ago 
and since 1935 has engineed many 
airport projects, including eight for 
the U. S. Navy. Studies to develop 
a balance between runway, taxi- 
way, and terminal capacities, as 
well as studies of terminal design 
to develop out-of-the-weather 
loading facilities and also an evalu- 
ation of the merits and disadvan- 
tages of central versus unit termi- 


| 
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nal planning, have been under- 
taken. 
requires close cooperation between the 
plane designer, the manufacturer, | the 


commercial and private plane operators 
and the airport planners. It, likewise, 





This is Giffels and Vallet's idea of a unit passenger terminal layout for 1960 which could be 
started with one or two units now and be expanded as traffic needs required. Airlines would 
own a proprietary interest in this terminal, have their own docks which would make for « 


completely personalized handling of their passengers. 


It provides expeditious movement of 


passengers by bus, limousine, private car and taxi to the individual airline facilities with 
passengers handled from either the ground or second floor. There is a helicopter deck on top. 





This picture shows the weather protected loading dock, envisioned for 1960 or before. 
Airline officials long have felt the need for an arrangement whereby passengers could be 


loaded and unloaded “out of the weather.” 


If passenger planes of the future should have 


the loading door ahead of the wing, the passengers could walk aboard from a second) floor 
landing, which would take them out of the sphere of ground floor activities. 
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requires the close collaboration with po- 
tential travel and cargo studies. It must 
include the financing of airport con- 
struction, whether by private or public 
funds, and be made with a keen eye 
to amortization largely by the users af 
the facilities, and this. of course, in- 
cludes the public who will use the ai 


for transport in ever increasing num- 
bers. 

Engineering studies and research has 
convinced Giffels and Vallet that ait- 
ports can be too large as well as t00 
small 

“We have learned that there must be 
a balance between runway, taxiway and 
terminal capacities,’ Cochran _ stated 


“We have learned that flexibility in tet 
minal facility design must be uppermost 
The taxpayer has told us—and will re 
affirm this more strongly in the future—- 
that he doesn’t want to invest money 
in airport facilities which do not pro 
vide for reasonable expansion and wil 
be obsolete in 10 years.” 

These studies, Cochran explained, te 
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ILLUSTRATION EMERSON ELECTRIC NOSE TURRET ON A R24 LIBERATOR BOMBER 
(Photo Ulustration courtesy Michigan Seamless Tube Co.) 
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E Flag awarded the men and women of the 
Simonds Saw and Steel Co., for continued 
high war production. 
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The above airport layout is expandable for doubling instrument operation capacity but 


should require no more expansion for commercial plane contact operation for a decade. 
It provides efficient use of the minimum land area—!,030 acres—with a low ratio of 7.5 


acres per plane operation. 


with a ratio of less than 6 acres per contact operation for primary runways. 


Its expanded area would make a total of approximately 1,350 acres 


As a dual run- 


way layout (1,030 acres) it can land a plane every 52 seconds safely and handle them 


effeciently. 


This would give a peak hour capacity of better than 4,000 passengers an hour, 


based on 138 operations with an average of 30 passengers per plane. 


veal that planning should include segre- 
gation of air traffic, probably within 10 
years, around large metropolitan areas. 
From cancelled flights, the engineers 
have learned that instrument all-weather 
safe operation must be obtained if air 


transportation is dependable. Speed and 
safety have been obtained; regularity of 
service must be improved. 

“Regularity of service is a three-way 
job,” he said. “The designer, the oper- 
ator and the airport planner will pool 





‘Pilot Failure’ Causes 


of Aircraft Accidents 


Should be Studied Carefully, Says CAA Doctor 


MORE careful selection of pilots was 
urged by Dr. A. J. Herbolsheimer, 
assistant chief of the CAA Medical Divi- 
sion, in a talk before faculty and students 
of the University of Illinois College of 
Medicine last month. Dr. Herbolsheimer 
said study of “pilot’ failure” causes of 
plane accidents should be as intensive 
as studies made of mechanical failure 
causes. 

“In a study of 300 reports of commer- 
cial aviation accidents, it was found that 
in 261/3 per cent we had record of some 
physical impairment. A random count 
of the files disclosed that of all airmen 
certificated 20% per cent had récords of 
some defect. Twenty and one half per 
cent of the pilots were contributing 
26 1/3 per cent of the accidents!” he said. 

“A further analysis of the accident re- 
ports showed that ‘pilot error’ was the 
causative factor assigned in 85 per cent 
of the cases. 

“While the most careful study is made 
of. wrecked aircraft, no comparable 
scientific investigation of the pilot has 
been considered necessary. In view of 
the progress made in the mechanical de- 
velopment, it would be reasonable to ex- 
pect that like studies of the pilot would 
likewise prove fruitful. 

“The term ‘pilot error’ as a cause of 
accidents is open to much criticism. 
Under this heading have been included 
‘error in judgment, ‘loss of head,’ ‘brain 
fatigue,’ ‘fault of pilot,’ ‘physical illness,’ 
‘carelessness,’ ‘inexperience,’ ‘inattention,’ 
‘recklessness,’ ‘poor technique,’ ‘disregard 
for regulations,’ and a host of equally in- 
definite terms. 
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“Certainly some of these pilots could 
be expected to show their flying records 
to be merely reprints of their life pat- 
terns. The remedy would appear ob- 
vious: more careful selection and training 
of those who are to operate aircraft. 


“In the Civilian Pilot Training pro- 
gram which recuired both physical and 
mental testing as well es careful super- 
vision, the accident incidence was one in 
1,752 hours flying time, as compared to 
one in 791 hours in uncontrolled flight 
instruction. 

“We may expect much the same type of 
regulatory restrictions in flying as in 
automobiling. These should prove bene- 
ficial not only in preventing initial viola- 
tions, but as an aid in removing from 
aviation those persons who have demon- 
strated a definite inaptitude for the safe 
operation of aircraft.” 

Dr. Herbolsheimer pointed out the im- 
portance of physical examinations and 
standards in certifying pilots as one of 
the functions of aviation medicine. 
Among other health problems of aviation 
he cited the carrying of insect pests and 
of disease from distant lands by speedy 
aircraft. 

“Slower ocean-going vessels allow 
greater opportunity for control. The in- 
cubation period of contagious diseases 
varies from five days in cholera to 14 
days in smallpox. Quarantine of air 
travelers for an adeauate period would 
eliminate the chief advantage of air 
travel, the economy of time. Efforts at 
control must be directed to the points 
of embarkation,” he said. 





1960. Cochran believes. 
ments and must be frankly appraised and adapted to the type 
of service their limi‘ations will permit. 

Cochran thinks there will be a practical use for them—with 
possibly a few exceptions—as air traffic expands. 
is to take advantage of their location and investment in an 
overall plan which 


their problems and streamline them inty 
fewer solutions. The airport planner 
must accept more responsibility for the 
final airport product if regularity of 
service, is obtained. The progress in tech. 
nical aids and operation now permit all. 
weather operation and when the airports 
provide the clearances and facilities re- 
guired, then we will eliminate the can- 
celled flights.” 

Many airports need reconstruction, ex- 
tension or modernization. Whatever 
their status of inadequacy, they must be 
evaluated in the light of the demand in 
Many cannot meet the new require- 


The job 


is fully aware of the growth to be ex- 
pected in a fast growing air traffic de- 
velopment. 

In sizeable metropolitan areas the seg- 
regation of private plane traffic from 
ecmmercial plane traffic may be a year 
or two disiant at most, Cochran believes, 

“In large metropolitan areas the segre- 
gation of commercial plane traffic into 
primarily passenger traffic, with a small 
percentage of mail and express, and pri- 
marily cargo traffic, may be not more 
than 10 years distant. The differences 
in plane maneuverability, airport flight- 
ways and clearance reauirements, and 
in terminal facilities for commodity items 
as contrasted with passengers all war- 
rant evaluation of segregation at this 
time,” Cochran stated. 





CAP Sets 1944 Cadet Goal 
The Civil Air Patrol has set a goal 
of 250.000 boy and girl air cadets by the 
end of 1944. The program includes boys 
and girls from 15 to 18 years of age. 
CAP already has a cadet membership of 
50,000. 


Aviation Aid to Orchards 
Food Machinery Corp. has employed 
airplane principles to a Speed Sprayer, 
a postwar machine which will throw a 
stream of germ and insect killing liquid 


into orchards to drive pests away. The 
sprayer, mounted on a tractor makes 
use of airplane propellers, working 


through a “wind tunnel.” 


Panagra Case in Court 

W. R. Grace & Co. has filed a petition 
in the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit, New York, asking 
a review of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
decision of May 24 in which the Board 
held that it did not have the authority 
to order the extension of Panagra’s route 
from Cristobal, Canal Zone, to a terminal 
in the United States. 





Air Rules Being Revised 


Revised civil air regulations, de- 
signed to relax the rules for private 
flying, will be ready for adoption 
by Jan. 1, according to the Safety 
Bureau of CAB. They involve Sec. 
60 dealing with air traffic, Sec. 20 
on pilot certification, and Sec. 43 
on aircraft repair and certification. 
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“Ontil perpetual motion is here, gimme 
the Jacobs,” says T/Sgt. Jinks."* I tended tea- 
kettles in this man’s Army when they thought 
the JN-4 was a hot plane. I remember jobs 
that needed two hours in the shop for every 
one in the air. An’ I’m here to tell you that 
this baby has fewer headaches and less hard 
work in it than any plane engine I ever met! 
You grease monkeys get a break because this 
outfit has Jacobs, and I want you to treat 


9" 


‘em right respectful — see 
Technical Sergeant Jinks has almost asmany 
hash marks as stripes and rockers on his sleeve. 
And when it comes to rating aircraft engines, 
his opinion is as good as they come. 
Ground crews in training squadrons are 


powerfully partisan to the Jacobs. Three years 


ago, regulations specified 350 flight hours ag 


the maximum service period between major 
overhauls. That period has been gradually ex- 
tended to 1200 flight hours! And the Jacobs 


rarely leaves its nacelle between majors. 


Ver these Jacobs in the twin-engine trainers 
that school the bomber pilots, are handled by 
students, make more take-offs, spend more time 
at full throttle than any engine in combat 










service—or commercial operation ! 
This record of the Jacobs will stand 
the closest scrutiny of any commercial 
operation for low maintenance cost 
and dependable performance . . . 
After the war, Jacobs will also have 
new models for light planes and medium 
transports . . . well worth the immediate 
attention of plane manufacturers, feeder or 
freight line operators, private fliers . . . Jacobs 


Aircraft Engine Co., Pottstown, Pa. 


A C OQ B S * Pottstown, Pa. 














Pattern indication gives the pilot a 
visual “picture” of his attitude at all 
times, regardless of the degree of bank, 
climb, or dive. 





No angular limitations! The Sperry 
Attitude Gyro indicates pitch and bank 
without any angular limitations! 








No caging! Because there are no angu- 
lar limitations, the instrument never has 


to be caged . . . not even in acrobatics! 








Attitude Unlimited! 


New Sperry Attitude Gyro provides pattern indication . . . 


has no angular limits . . . needs no caging! 


ITH THE NEW Sperry Attitude 

Gyro Indicator a pilot can, for 
the first time, loop, roll, dive, climb, or 
fly at any angle with visibility zero, 
and still always know the attitude of 
his plane relative to the earth. 


The spherical dial is marked to pro- 
vide the same “pattern” type of indi- 
cation whether by daylight or by any 
artificial light .. . a single glance tells 
the story. 


The suspension for the spherical dial 
of this new Sperry instrument allows 
full 360° freedom of indication in the 


roll and pitch axes of the airplane. 


A small gyro spinning at 23,560 
r.p.m. stabilizes the sphere and keeps 
it erect in relation to the earth’s sur- 
face. The airplane actually maneuvers 
around the indicating sphere. 


The Sperry Attitude Gyro makes in- 
strument flying safer, easier, and facili- 
tates maneuvers and acrobatic training. 


With it there is no possibility of the 
gyro’s tumbling, even in extremely tur- 
bulent air. And, of course, its advan- 
tages in combat are obvious. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK « 


Gyroscopics * Electronics * 


Automatic Computation « 


INC, 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


Servo-Mechanisms 
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Final Allocations 
Here and Abroad 
Acted on by SWPA 


O OFFICIAL DISPOSAL agencies in 

Washington, responsible to the Sur- 
plus War Property Administration, are 
now engaged in preparing priority lists 
for each of the various types of transport 
aircraft declared surplus, and for which 
application has been made by prospective 
purchasers. 
These agencies are working under a 
procedure for the allocation of surplus 
transport aircraft outlined by W. L. Clay- 
ton shortly before he submitted his resig- 
nation as administrator. Under new leg- 
islation signed by the President, surplus 
disposal in the future will be under a 
three-man board instead of a single ad- 
ministrator. 


Interdepartmental Committee 


All surplus transport type aircraft or 
surplus tactical aircraft suitable for con- 
version to transport purposes (in excess 
of 5,000 pounds gross weight) will be 
allocated among applicants by the Sur- 
plus War Property Administration in 
consultation with an Interdepartmental 
Working Committee. This committee is 
composed of representatives of the State, 
War, Navy and Commerce Departments, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., War Production Board, 
and Foreign Economic Administration. 
The actual disposal agencies are the 
Defense Plant Corporation’s Surplus War 
Aircraft Division, and the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration’s Air Transport Di- 
vision. In making up priority lists, DPC 
consults with the CAB and FEA consults 
with the State Department. A final com- 
bined list is passed on by the Surplus 
War Property Administration and the 
Working Committee. ‘ 

The procedure specifies that applica- 
tions originating in the U. S., in U. S. 
territories and possessions and from U. S. 
flag air transport carriers for aircraft in 
this category should be directed to James 
A. Garfield, chief of the Surplus War Air- 
craft Division, DPC, 1625 K Street, N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Apply to Brinckerhoff 


Foreign applicants and foreign flag lines 
are required to submit applications to 
William W. Brinckerhoff, chief of the Air 
Transport Division, FEA, Temporary “U” 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
Applications should include: 

(1) The name, address, ownership, 
business and nationality of the applicant. 
(2) A statement of the number and 
types of aircraft presently in use. 

(3) The specific types and quantities of 
aircraft and spare parts desired with full 
particulars as to the preferred type of 
engine and similar technical details. Al- 
ternate second and third choices should 
also be stated. 

(4) A description of the routes pres- 
ently served. 

(5) A full statement of the use for 
which the equipment is intended as, for 
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Priority Lists on Surplus 


Transports up to DPC, FEA 


instance, additional routes and territories 
which are to be served; whether the air- 
craft are required for cargo only or for 
passenger service; etc. 

(6) A detailed statement of urgency of 
need. 

(7) Description of operating and main- 
tenance facilities. 


Clayton Lists Types 


Clayton announced that the following 
types, which are subject to the alloca- 
tions procedures, have been declared sur- 


plus: 

Twin-engined Cessna trainer and light 
transport. 

Lockheed Hudson. 

Avro. Anson. 

Fairchild twin-engined advanced 
trainer. 

Douglas B-23 bomber converted to 


transport use. 
Boeing twin-engined advanced trainer. 
Douglas amphibian. 
The use of some of these types for 
transport purposes in the United States is 
subject to CAA approval. 


The disposal agencies are at present 
preparing detailed price schedules in con- 
formity with Regulation No. 4, the air- 
craft price regulation recently issued by 
SWPA. It is expected that these pricing 
schedules will be completed and that 
sales under the allocation procedures an- 
nounced by Clayton will begin at some 
time within the next two weeks. The 
date will be announced publicly. Mean- 
while, the disposal agencies are ready to 
receive and analyze applications. 


U.S. Wartime Plane 
Losses Total 42,000 


U. S. wartime plane losses, for all 
causes, amount to 42,000, according to a 
War department announcement. Of this 
total, 17,500 planes have been lost in 
training, transport, and patrol work in 
this country, 14,600 in combat flights, and 
9,900 in overseas operations, other than 
combat. Battle casualties in personnel 
amounted to 72,000 in dead, wounded, and 
missing and 5,300 in non-battle mishaps. 
Of 17,500 planes lost in this country, 75% 
have been lost in training. Training 
accidents in 80% of the cases were as- 
cribed to the human element—mistakes 
of pilots or members of the crew. 





Wright Aero Observes 25th Anniversary; 
Hails Great 5-Year Production Record 


W RIGHT Cyclone and Whirlwind en- 

gines totaling 311,373,000 horsepower, 
enough to power a fleet of 65,000 four- 
engined bombers or 130,000 cargo planes, 
have been produced since the outbreak of 
World War II, the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. announced Oct. 9 on its 25th anni- 
versary. 

This output, which now 
more horsepower in one day than was 
produced during the first ten year’s of 
the company’s production, includes en- 
gines made in the New Jersey and Ohio 
plants of the company, as well as engines 
from other firms building Wright units 
during wartime. 

With the permission of the War De- 
partment, the company disclosed that 


represents 





Wright Cyclone—1944 


& e 





Wright Brothers'—1903 


while only 20,000 engines had been built 
in the 20 years from the founding of 
Wright Aeronautical in 1919 to the out- 
break of war in 1939, the present total 
of engines is near the 200,000 mark. 

Bulk of this production has been on 
the Cyclone 9 for the Boeing B-17 and 
eargo planes, the Cyclone 14 of 1,700 
horsepower for the North American B-25 
Mitchell and Grumman Avenger torpedo 
bomber, and the Cyclone 18 of 2,200 
horsepower for the mighty Boeing B-29 
Superfortress. In_ addition, however, 
there have been a large number of 
Whirlwind engines produced for tanks. 

Reviewing the World War II phase 
with it’s twenty-five years in business, 
Philip B. Taylor, vice-president and act- 
ing general manager of the company, 
pointed out that Wright Aeronautical 
produced engines last year at a rate 22 
times that of it’s 1939 output but with 
only 11 times as many employees. 














117 Transports, 32 Fighters, 
299 Bombers Listed Surplus 


Breakdown of RFC 
Tabulation Gives 
Plane Cost Figures 


A BREAKDOWN of military aircraft 
which have been declared surplus to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
reveals that among the 9,785 planes, 117 
are transport types with the vast majority 
of the others training and reconnaissance 
types, which total 8,281. 

There are 559 in the bomber classifica- 
tion, 32 in the fighter group, and 784 
gliders are listed. The figures are as of 
Sept. 7. 

The 9,785 planes represent a cost value 
of $192,807,492. So far, one plane costing 
$130,500 has been sold for $25,000. 





San Francisco-Honolulu 
Flight Made in 101% Hours 


An airline distance of 2,415 miles, from 
San Francisco’s Hamilton Field to Hono- 
lulu was recently flown by an ATC- 
operated land plane in 10% hours, an 
average speed of 230 miles per hour. 

The flight, clipping a full hour from 
the best time previously recorded, was 
made in a Douglas C-54 Skymaster on a 
routine hop. 

The time and distance were confirmed 
by Brig. Gen. William Ord Ryan, com- 
manding the Pacific Wing of the Air 
Transport Command, who made the flight. 

“We had a pretty good tail wind,” the 
General said. 








‘Cloud’— 
When the 10,000th P-47 Thunderbolt came off 
the assembly line at Republic Aviation Cor- 
poration's Farmingdale, L. |., plant last month, 
Jacqueline Cochran, head of the WASPs, was 
on hand to christen the plane with a ‘cloud.’ 
The miracle was produced with a bottle 


Christened With a 


of CO. 


46 


Some interesting per plane cost com- 
putations are possible as a result of the 
breakdown obtained from RFC officials. 
A patrol bomber, two-engine flying boat, 
cost $358,000. A rotary wing type plane, 
identified as an autogiro, cost $433,533. 
The 419 advance trainers, two engine 
types, cost an average of $55,000. The one- 


Description Number 
Patrol Bomber (Flying Boat—2-Engine) 1 
Medium Bomber (2-Engine) Sle do 143 
Light Bomber (2-Engine) .......... 46 
Light Bomber (1-Engine) ....... 369 

TOTAL (Bomber Classification) 559 
Army Fighter (1-Engine) .......... 32 
Medium Transport (2-Engine) ...... 9 
TS BFF PTETETLOCT ELUTE LETTE Tee 11 
Transports not otherwise classified 97 

TOTAL (Transport Classification) 117 
Communication (Liaison) .......... . enesine aoteeee 1729 
Communication (Observation and Reconnaissance) —_— 112 

TOTAL (Communication Classification) 1841 
Advance Trainer (2-Engine) 419 
Advance Trainer (1-Engine) 66 
Basic Trainer ; 2035 
Primary Trainer ......... oesaes 3920 

TOTAL (Trainer Classification) 6440 
Special Purpose (Aerial Targets) 10 
Bi TERRIER oo sie Bc 0.00 09 Sw ccdp duces 1 
NS a ee eee ee 784 
MOGRTG Witt (CFTC) ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccessescovecses 1 

TOTAL (All Classifications) 9785 


CAA’s Surplus Plane Testing 


engine types cost approximately $32,0y 
each. Medium two-engine bombers hay 
an average cost of $148,706 while mediyy 
transport, two engine types, were billed 
to the government at an average of $12. 


000 each. 


Accurate cost data on a plane basis js 
not possible because of the variation jp 
types, even within specific classifications 
While the breakdown, which follows, gives 
an idea what the various types of plane 
cost the government it does not give effec 
to cost decreases which may have been 


realized as experience was 


production increased. 





gained and 


Cost 
$ 358,000 
21,265,000 
5,505,000 
32,568,000 
59,688,000 


1,888,009 
918,000 
371,00 

1,120,000 

2,410,000 

4,931,000 

4.569.000 


9,501,000 


23,258,006 

2,156,000 
49,607,000 
41,684,000 


116,706,000 








192,807,492 


Program Begins at Vandalia, 0. 


Two kinds of tests are conducted at 


Most Commercial Ships 
Converted to War Use 
Ready for Civil Work 


‘WHE Civil Aeronautics Administration’s 

testing program on surplus aircraft, 
which is being carried on in conjunction 
with the Defense Plant Corp., was well 
underway last fortnight at Vandalia, O 
Four planes already have been tested 
and an additional eight are now in the 
process of testing. 

Purposes of the tests are to determine 
whether the planes released by the Army 
meet the reauirements for civil use estab- 
lished by the CAA. No special yardstick 
is used in measuring the standards of the 
aircraft, although CAA engineers are giv- 
ing attention to the stress analysis sup- 
plied by the manufacturer to the military 
at the time of purchase to determine 
where these specifications differ from 
civil requirements. 

Generally speaking, CAA _ engineers 
said, practically all commercial models 
which were converted to war use will be 
usable in civil aviation. Some doubts 
were expressed, however, about the con- 
version of fighters and bombers. The Bell 
Airacobra (P-39), for example, does not 
comply with CAA landing speed require- 
ments. 





Vandalia. 


If the plane weighs more than 


5,000 pounds the transport type category 


is applied. 
CAA tests are applied. 


If it weighs less, the normal 


For testing purposes, planes are divided 


into three classes: 
obtained by the 


(1) Those which were 
Army from 


civilian 


sources, that is from civilian factory lines 


These 


changes made by the 


are examined to 
Army 
change their original condition. 


whether 
would 
If the 


plane meets the requirements, the CAA 
sends specifications to its field personnel, 
so that these planes are licensed when- 


ever they are 
owner. 


submitted by 


the new 


(2) Those which comply with the ma- 
jority of CAA civil requirements but not 


with all of them. 


In these cases the CAA 


lists the minor changes which must be 
made, and these are listed on the speci- 


fications sent to CAA field men. 


They 


check to determine if the changes have 
been made before licensing the plane for 


civil use. 


(3) Those which cannot reasonably be 
changed to comply to CAA civil require- 


ments. 


In this class are many fighter 


and bomber planes, bought on Army spe- 


and designed 


cifications 
combat job. 


a special 
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Cost 
358,009 
21,265,000 
5,505,000 
32,568,000 


59,688,000 


1 888,00) 
918,000 
371,00 
1,120,000 
2,410,000 
4,931,000 
4.569.000 
9,501,000 
23,258,006 

2,156,000 
49,607,000 
41,684,000 
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TIMBER FOR TOMORROW 





Springs from Southern Soil! 


Great southern forests yield lumber for myriad vital 
wartime uses. But greater still will be the demands of 
peace—lumber to be submitted to the magic of plas- 
tics and chemurgy, and lumber to satisfy the home- 
building instincts of millions of home-loving Americans, 

Already the South is producing 40 per cent of U. S. 
lumber. And more than half the timber potential of 
our national forest areas is in the South. Thousands 
of acres of seedling trees give promise of timber deliv- 
eries equal to future needs as well as providing a new 


THE AIRLINE OF THE SOUTH.. 


DELTA fiir Lines 


DALLAS SHREVEPORT 
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and fertile source of income to the Southern planter. 
Timber’s great prospective activity is but typical of 
the South’s postwar outlook in other fields—steel, 
textiles, oil, mining, cotton, chemistry, agriculture. 
Delta Air Lines serves a South of vast productive 
capacity. Delta personnel daily brings nearer comple- 
tion their plans for finer service, swifter airliners and 
extended airways—whenever there is amoment to spare 
from the first-business of essential wartime transpor- 


tation and special operations for the armed forces. 
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War-Learned Lessons to Aid Civil Aviation 


Technical Advances to Keep 


U.S. in Lead 


Of Global Flying, Engineers Advise SAE 


ANY OF THE TECHNICAL advances that have been made in 

aviation under the stress of war necessity and battle experience, 
most of which will have a direct and beneficial application to postwar civil 
aviation, were laid before the annual autumn aeronautic meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers at Los Angeles Oct. 5 to 7. 


Eminent aviation engineers, conquerors 
of problems that might have gone un- 
solved for decades, presented to the 
sessions the story of engineering progress 
which not only has enabled this country 
to build the greatest air force in the 
world but which promises to keep this 
nation in the forefront of civil and mili- 
tarv aviation in the peace to come. 

W. A. Reichel, of Eclipse-Pioneer Di- 
sion, Bendix Aviation Corp., Teterboro, 
N. J., listed among the valuable lessons 
learned from the war: the vulnerability 
of aircraft hydraulic systems to gunfire, 
cold, and altitude; the advisability of util- 
izing electrically-operated accessory and 
instrument systems; discovery that alter- 
nating current is superior to direct, espe- 
cially at high altitudes; necessity for 
sealing critical units against dust, mois- 
ture, corrosion, and atmospheric condi- 
tions; development of instruments and 
equipment which are rugged, simple to 
operate, easy to maintain and the pos- 
sibilities of using new materials, such as 
magnesium, permalloy and alnice, and 
beryllium copper. 

Reichel said one of the major lessons 
learned is the saving in time in design- 
ing an instrument or system for airplane 
use by organizing for production. 

“It is just as easy,” he commented, “to 
design for production from the first. If 
the experimental model is successful, it 
may go into production without change.” 


Improvements, Not Remedies 


Development of a device which accur- 
ately and rapidly measures the critical 
thickness after final machining of highly- 
stressed parts of planes was explained by 
Wesley S. Erwin, of Research Laboratories 
Division, General Motors Corp., Detroit. 
The device, originally used in the in- 
spection of hollow steel propeller blades, 
is known as the “sonigage.” It consists, 
he stated, of a simple variable-frequency 
electronic oscillator, and X-cut quartz 
crystal transmitting mechanical vibra- 
tions to metal, and a power output meter 
indicating the metal’s resonant frequency. 
The device can measure thickness from 
vibrations in the .020 to .400-inch range 
with a maximum error of less than two 
percent, he stated. 

Mechanical improvements should pre- 
cede other remedies, such as the use of 
oil additives to prevent foaming, stated 
W. L. Wheeler, of North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., Inglewood, Cal., in discussing 
oil systems. Explaining that oiling sys- 
tem troubles are so numerous and com- 
plicated as to defy any one corrective, 
Wheeler proposed that consideration be 
given to the design of new systems, such 
as the shunt type, to correcting known 
shortcomings of these systems before they 
are installed, and to the redesigning 
scavenging systems. 
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Because postwar commercial planes are 
likely to be too large for indoor servic- 
ing and must be designed for maintenance 
by the perpetual overhaul, continuous 
operation method so as to keen them 
profitably in the air, General Service 
Manager Reagan C. Stunkel, of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. Burbank, Cal., described 
a plane and maintenance system which 
permits the plane to be operated 18 hours 
daily and overhauled every 5,000 hours 
without being out of service or grounded 
for repairs longer than six hours at any 
one time. 


Electrical Warnings 


R. D. Kelly, of United Air Lines, Chi- 
cago, told the gathering that improvement 
in design of transport planes to improve 
stalling characteristics has been supple- 
mented by installation of devices which 
warn pilots before lack of speed. lift and 
control can cause diffieulties. He said a 
number of air flow sensitive units are 
mounted at critical points on the wings. 
Being electrically connected, the units 
warn the pilot by illuminating individual 
lights or by activating an ammeter within 
his easy vision. 

Ralph S. Johnson, Chief Test Pilot of 
United Air Lines, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
recommended installation in transport 
planes of flight deck coordiantors which 
he said would contribute to speed, safety, 
and efficiency by making the operational 
scrips readily visible to busy flight of- 
ficers. He said extensive tests have 
demonstrated that the coordinator can 
reduce pre-takeoff run-up time to two 
and one-half minutes from nine, and in 
cases of engine failure has reduced to 
45 seconds from four ‘to eight minutes 
the time reouired to ready the plane for 
single engine performance. 

Accurate computation of fuel reserves 
for long range flights by tomorrow’s com- 
mercial air transport planes will pay big 
dividends because any reduction on fuel 
loads means a profitable increase in pay- 
loads, Capt. H. J. Chase, of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, New York, told the con- 
vention. 

Chase said his company’s experience 
had shown that when a variable instead 
of a fixed fuel reserve was used, addi- 
tional payloads carried on the San Fran- 
cisco-Honolulu flights produced increased 
revenue of $2475 monthly on west-bound 
trips, of $1040 monthly on east-bound, 
using $1.26 per pound as a basis. Im- 
provements in radio navigation which 
will reduce approximately by one-half 
the additional mileage required by pres- 
ent navigational eauipment will be ~-a 
postwar reality, Chase stated. 

Today’s engineering thought on forced 
cooling of aircraft engines was described 





by J. H. Brewster, III, of United Aircraj 
Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 

“Any installation, whether aircooled o 
liquid-cooled, can benefit by forced cool. 
ing,” Brewster stated “provided that the 
cooling system is as efficient as the pro. 
peller. Efficiency of liquidcooled radia. 
tors is such that improvement in per. 
formance offered by ferced cooling is in. 
sufficient to justify added complexity and 
weight, and aircooled engines have no 
yet reached the point of development 
where practical performance gains al- 
ways are offset by added weight anj 
complexity of forced cooling.” 

The promising future for the Ercoupe 
which has a simplified control system 
eliminating foot pedals and requiring co- 
ordination of only two controls was ex- 
plained by Fred E. Weick, of Engineering 
& Research Corp., Hyattsville, Md. I 
tests made under Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration direction, Weick explained 
that college students, tradesmen, business 
and professional men, and housewives, 
ranging from 18 to 46 years, had learned 
to fly within three and a half to five 
hours. 

Engineering steps toward the postwar, 
large-volume production of small, low- 
cost airplanes for commercial use were 
outlined by Chief Engineer A. G. Tson- 
gas and Industrial Engineer F. S. Ma- 
comber, of Stinson Division, Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., Wayne, Mich. They 
pointed out that high production tech- 
niques and valuable statistical cost data 
would enable large-volume production of 
satisfactory small planes and they recom- 
mended production designs as low in cost 
as the industry can make it. 


Lessons From Birds 


Roy W. Brown, of Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, told the engineers 
that man is taking lessons from birds in 
developing fundamental design features 
for aircraft landing gears. These features, 
he said, include such basic principles a 
retraction, energy absorption, mechanical 
linkages, and possibly minimum weight. 

Dual or tandem wheels’ with tires of 
small diameter appear promising for to- 
day’s planes of 120,000 pounds gross 
weight, Brown declared. However land- 
ing a 200,000 or 300,000 pound aircraft at 
high speed presents difficulties which in- 
dicate a need for landing gears com- 
prised of interchangeable eight-wheel 
articulated undercarriage units which re- 
tract into space between floor beams. 

Increased size, speed, and power of 
planes are creating engineering problems 
by way of flutter and fatigue failures 
which demand rigorous application of the 
principles of dynamics and which must 
be solved in advance of construction of 
tomorrow’s super-planes, R. L. Schleicher, 
of North American Aviation, declared. 
Schleicher proposed that static analysis of 
plane structures be augmented by analysis 
of the effect of impact loads, with detailed 
consideration of rotational accelerations 
about the three principal axes of the plane 
and of the increasing important secondary 
effects due to the deflected condition of 
the structure. 

Henry Dreyfuss, industrial designer, New 
York, pictured for the convention group 
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world-cruising planes, smaller than ocean 
jners but just as luxurious in appoint- 
ments and passenger comforts. 

“Planes will be used not only for fast 
avel over land and sea,” Dreyfuss pre- 
dicted, “but also for reasonably leisurely 
quises—a couple of weeks around the 
world, with side excursions by helicopter 
into obscure places previously off the 
beaten track.” 

Addressing an engineering symposium 
on global flight requirements, T. N. Floyd, 
of Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, 
Cal, stated that global plane operation 
calls for construction of planes to with- 
stand an expected temperature*range from 
100 degrees below zero to 100 degrees 
above zero Fahrenheit. He recommended 
research designed to accurately determine 
thermal coefficients of expansion of aircraft 
materials within the indicated temperature 
range. He explained that the effects of 
temperature changes upon stresses of 
fxed structural members and upon parts 
employing force-fits are known to be of 
great magnitude. 
After receiving the SAE Manly Memo- 
rial Medal for his work in developing 
methods and data for increasing the work- 
ing strength of metals and of engine parts, 
John Otto Almen, Detroit, gave the group 
the results of extensive tests to show that 
many current metal-treating methods, in- 
cluding surface finishing, actually may re- 
duce the fatigue strength of engine parts 
by creating stresses, altering properties, 
and even fracturing the material. He de- 
clared that fatigue failures result only 
from tension, never from compressive 
stresses. 


War Restrictions Lifted 
At Many Landing Areas 


In Four Western States 


The Sixth Regional office of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has  an- 
nounced the names of designated land- 
ing areas in four western states where 
civil aircraft may now engage in point- 
to-point flying. Restrictions, placed in 
effect immediately after Pearl Harbor by 
military authorities, have been lifted both 
inside and outside of the Western Air 
Defense Zone at the following airports: 


California 
(Inside Western Air Defense Zone) 
Bakersfield-Kern County, Bakersfield; 
Brawley, Brawley; Central, Compton, Comp- 
ton, Compton; Culver City, Culver City; El 
Monte, El Monte; Chandler Field, Fresno; 
Pullerton Municipal, *Fullerton; Vail Field, 
Los Angeles; Monrovia, Monrovia; Brackett 
Field, Pomona; Pomona, Pomona; Red Bluff, 
Red Bluff; Rosemead, Rosemead; San Mateo, 
San Mateo; Grand Central Air Terminal, 
Glendale; Furlong Field, Fresno. 
(Outside Western Air Defense Zone) 
Alturas Municipal, Alturas; Silver Lake, 
Baker; Silurian Lake Soaring Site, (Gliders 
Only) Baker; Plumas County, Beckwourth; 
Harvey's, Blythe; Heron, Blythe; Independ- 
ence, Independence; Lone Pine, Lone Pine; 
Manzanar, Manzanar; Adamson, Olancha; 
Quincy Sky Harbor, Quincy; Susanville, 
Susanville. 
Arizona 


Clemenceau, Clemenceau; Cutter Field, 
Globe; Park Field, Holbrook; Mohave County, 
Kingman; Nogales International, Nogales; 
Sky Harbor, *Phoenix; Love Municipal, Pres- 
cott; Conner Field, Quartzsite; Safford Mu- 
nicipal, Safford; Wickersham, Safford: 
Saunders, St. Johns; Gilpin, Tucson; Well- 
ton, Wellton; Williams, Williams. 
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East Coast Flying 
Restricted Region 


Sharply Reduced 


The strip along the East Coast in which 
civilian flying is prohibited has been re- 
duced from an area approximately 50 
miles in width to one 25 miles wide. 

The regulations governing flying in the 
hitherto restricted East Coast areas were 
eased, effective Oct. 9, by the Eastern 
Defense Command. The order permits 
miscellaneous civilian flying, and primary 
military and naval pilot training in many 
places where these activities formerly 
were prohibited. 

The change was accomplished by modi- 
fying the boundary of the Vital Air De- 
fense Area, a strip which formerly ex- 
tended from Weston, Me., to Corolla, 
N. C. This strip now has been reduced 
so that it does not include any parts of 


New England, the line has been drawn to 
exclude nearly all civilian airports ex- 
cept those within 25 miles of the Coast 
or in dangerous proximity to important 
installations. 

The new boundary is defined as a line 
connecting Newburyport, Framingham, 
Norwood, East Bridgewater and Middle- 
boro, Mass.; Warren and Providence, R. 
I.; Norwich, Chester and Derby, Conn.; 
White Plains, N. Y.; Caldwell, Summit, 
Rahway, Trenton, Atsion and Bridgeton, 
N. J.; Smyrna, Del.; Greensboro and Den- 
ton, Md.; Greenwood, Del.; Crisfield, Md.; 
Smith Point, Cobb Creek, Scotland, Surry, 
Suffolk and Whaleyville, Va.; and Corolla, 
a 











Maine, New Hampshire and Pennsyl- 
vania. Hartford, Conn., also is outside of 
the present restricted area. South of 
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Boundary points have been 
located by coordinates of lati- 
tude and longitude to fix ac- 
curately airfield locations in 
relation to the Area. 

The order emphasizes that 
there has been no relaxation 
of the regulations concerning 
aerial photography. The order 
states that no non-military 
photographic flights may be 
made without the prior ap- 
proval of the Eastern De- 
fense Command. Regulations 
for flights by civilian planes 
within the modified Vital Air 
Defense Area remain un- 
changed. Such flights may be 
authorized upon presentation 
of proof that they are to be 
made by individuals or or- 
ganizations engaged in busi- 
ness essential to the war ef- 
fort. 








H __.Civilian flying now is permitted in a much larger area 
More Open Air Ahead along the East Coast as a result of the restricted zone 


being drastically narrowed. 


Three states have been entirely freed from the restrictions. 


The shaded area in the map indicates the new Defense Area, and the dotted line marks the 
boundary of the previous restricted area. 


Nevada 

Carson City, Carson City; Elko Municipal, 
*Elko; Yelland Field, Ely; Alamo, Las Vegas; 
Sky Haven, Las Vegas; Lovelock, Lovelock; 
Tahoe-Douglas, Minden; Hubbard Field, 
Reno; Reno Sky Ranch, *Reno; Winnemucca, 
Winnemucca; Smith Valley, Smith Valley; 
Yerington, Yerington. 


Utah 


Brigham City, Brigham City; Cedar City, 


Cedar City; Delta Municipal, Delta; Logan- 
Cache, Logan; Midvale, Midvale; Salt Lake 
Airport No. 2, Midvale; Robert H. Hinckley, 
*Ogden; Carbon County No. 2, Price; Provo 
Municipal, Provo; Richfield Municipal, Rich- 
field; Salt Lake Municipal, Salt Lake City; 
Utah Central, Salt Lake City; Spanish Fork, 
Spanish Fork; St. George, St. George; Vernal, 
Vernal. 


* Denotes 24-hour operation. 
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State, City Officials Say: 





CAA-NIMLO Model Zoning Act 
Needs Only Few Legal Changes 


Conference Prepares 
Act for Submission 


To °45 Legislatures 


Wit minor legal changes, the Model 
Airport Zoning Act drawn up in 1941 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and the National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers might well be adopted by 
every state in the union, it was decided 
at the recent CAA-sponsored conference 
on airport zoning law in Washington. 

The conference was called to polish 
up the act for submission to the various 
state legislatures next year. Twelve states 
and Alaska already have adopted it. 
State and municipal officials at the con- 
ference agreed that the Model Act could 
never be a precise pattern for all states 
to follow because of variations in state 
procedures. It also was observed that 
practical political pressure may arise to 
defeat many of the aims of the act. How- 
ever, the act was generally accepted as 
the guide toward airport zoning 
legislation which has yet been drafted. 


Summary of Act 


Summarized, the act sets forth the find- 
ing that an airport is dangerous 
to lives and property and is not in the 
interest of the public health, public safety, 
or general welfare. It authorizes the 
adoption, administration, and enforcement 
by political subdivisions of the state of 
airport zoning regulations for publicly- 
owned airports. (Privately-owned but 
publicly-used airports also should be in- 
cluded under the act, the conference de- 
cided.) The municipality or other politi- 
cal subdivisions is directed to consider 
factors such as the character of the fly- 
ing operations to be conducted, the na- 
ture of the terrain, the height of existing 
structures, and the possibility of lowering 
or removing existing obstructions. Joint 
action by two or more political subdi- 
visions is authorized and jurisdiction with 
respect to zoning beyond the corporate 
limits of the political subdivision is ex- 
tended: The act requires that all regu- 
lations shall be reasonable and that struc- 
tures and trees not conforming to the 
regulations when adopted should be spe- 
cifically covered. 

The act sets up a permit system cover- 
ing the construction of new structures 
and the replacement and change of ex- 
isting structures. No permit would be 
granted to allow the creation of a “greater 
hazard.” Provision is made for the re- 
moval or reconstruction of non-conform- 
ing structures or trees which have been 
abandoned or are more than 80 per cent 
deteriorated. Provision is also made for 
a variance from the zoning regulations, 
and a structure or use in violation of the 
regulations will be allowed where a lit- 
eral application or enforcement of the 
regulations would result in practical diffi- 
culty or unnecessary hardship, and where 
the relief granted would not be against 
the public interest. 

The act requires a public hearing for 


the adoption or amendment of regulations 
pertaining to airport zoning. The ad- 
ministrative agency which conducts hear- 
ings and decides on permits may be an 
existing or newly created agency. It is 
required that airport zoning regulations 
adopted under the act shall provide for 
a board of appeals. The powers and the 
procedure of this board are set forth. 

One section of the act pertains to ju- 
dicial review. The proper court is given 
jurisdiction to affirm, modify or set aside 
the decisions of the board. Another pro- 
vides for enforcement of the act by way 
of fine or imprisonment and also by court 
order. 

The act enables political subdivisions to 
acquire by purchase, grant, or condemna- 
tion, air rights, easements, or other 
estates or interests in property as may 
be necessary to effectuate the purpose of 
the act. 

Delegates to the conference showed in- 
terest in a Philadelphia city zoning ordi- 
nance, which was explained by G. Coe 
Farrier, chief counsel of the Mayor’s 
Aviation Advisory Committee there. The 
ordinance provides that “applications for 
zoning permits in districts within 10,000 
ft. of a licensed or lawfully established 
airport shall, under certain conditions, be 
referred to the Board of Adjustment for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
height of the buildings or structures, for 
which application is made, will secure the 
public safety and make adequate provi- 
sion for air transportation; and to limit 
the height of the buildings or structures 
in such cases, with such appropriate safe- 
guarding conditions as may be determined 
necessary by the Board of Adjustment. 
The conditions under which such appli- 
cations shall be referred to the Board 
of Adjustment are as follows: 

“Whenever a structure over 15 ft. high 
is. to be erected within 500 ft. of such 
airport; over 25 feet high and within 
500 to 1,000 ft.; over 50 feet high and 
within 1,000 to 2,000; over 100 feet high 
and within 2,000 to 3,000 feet; over 150 
feet high and within 3,000 to 4,000 feet; 
over 200 feet high and within 4,000 to 
5.000 feet; over 250 feet high and within 
5,000 to 6,000 feet; over 300 feet high and 
within 6,000 to 7,000 feet; over 350 feet 
high and within 7,000 to 8,000 feet; over 
400 feet high and within 8,000 to 9,000; 
450 feet high and within 9,000 to 10,000 
feet.” 


Aero Course at NYU 


New York University announces a 
course in “Commercial Air Transporta- 
tion”, devoted to the practices, pro- 
cedures, and problems of airlines, and 
the economic, legal, and _ technological 
principles necessary for a thorough un- 
derstanding of air transport. Subjects 
to be covered include basic facilities and 


organization, passenger’ service, cargo 
service, routes and itineraries, reserva- 
tions and space control, load factor, 


tariffs, flight operations, claims, Govern- 
ment regulation, and special problems of 
international air transport. 
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American Aviation Adds 
To Western Facilitig 


American Aviation Associates has jp. 
creased the personnel and office facilities 
of its West Coast headquarters in the 

F : , , Park Centra] 
| Building, 4 
West Sixth St, in 
Los Angeles 
“Airline Row.” 
Both the Wes 
Coast advertising 
and editorial de. 
partments will be 
located there. 

The new staff 
which has as. 
sumed duties at 
the expanded 
quarters includes 
O. R. Elofson, in 
charge of West Coast advertising for the 
combined publications; Miss Nan Buttell, 
formerly of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, assistant to Elofson; and 
Miss Peggy Guetter, editorial representa- 
tive. Elofson continues as the New 
York advertising representative for the 
publications, dividing his time between 
the East and West Coasts. 





Elofson 


Downtown St. Louis 
Airstrip Proposal 
Shelved by Council 


The St. Louis City Council Airport 
Committee has deferred action on sub- 
mitting an application to the National 
Park Service for temporary use of a por- 
tion of the Jefferson Memorial Plaza for 
a downtown flight strip experiment. 

Friends and sponsors of the plan, de- 
signed to determine whether such strips 
in the hearts of cities are feasible, are 
disappointed by the apparent shelving of 
the program. 

The proposal has stirred up much in- 
terest in St. Louis, and drawn favorable 
expression from several officials of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. The 
CAA has had the question of co-operat- 
ing with the plan under informal discus- 
sion for some time, but formal action by 
CAA has been awaiting full agreement 
by the St. Louis interests. 

The city and the National Park Service 
have spent nine million dollars clearing 
the Plaza area. It consists of a number 
of blocks along the river front which 
would afford a 3100-foot runway 165 feet 
wide. 

The city law department in St. Louis 
had ruled that the Secretary of the In- 
terior has the authority to permit tem- 
porary use of a portion of the Plaza for 
an experimental landing strip. 


Davey V. P. of American Casualty 


Fred N. Davey, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the insurance underwriting firm 
of Barber and Baldwin, has been named 
vice president of the American Casualty 
Co. and its wholly-owned affiliate, the 
American Aviation and General Insur- 
ance Co. 
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NEW STANDARDS 
CCRELV ATR SED ») 
TRANSPORTATION 





1903 — First standards for ‘flying machines” 
were set by the Wright brothers at Kitty 
Hawk when their fragile biplane stayed 


in the air for twelve long seconds and 
flew the unbelievable distance of 120 feet. 
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SETS NEW WORLD STANDARDS PERFORMANCE 


Air transportation has reached a remarkable degree of efficiency 
since the Wright brothers first flew 41 years ago — 
progress which has reached a new peak in Lockheed’s Constellation. 
After the war, when it flies the airlines of the world, the new standards 
set by the Constellation will help make all countries neighbors. 
Town connector, continent spanner and empire blazer, it not only shrinks 


space and time, but brings new safety, comfort and economy to air travel. 








LEADERSHIP IN PERFORMANCE 


Highest cruising speed of any transport « Longest range of 
any transport « Greatest load-carrying ability of any transport 
* Highest rate of climb of any transport « And these 


performances make the Constellation the safest of any transport 
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Q. Was special equipment used on the Constellation to set 
the 7-hour transcontinental speed record? privat 
—L. R. K., Mobile in th 


A. No. It was a production line Constellation flying at cruising age p 
speed. Could do better if pushed. he is 


Q. Could the Constellation stop at our town’s airport? 
—S. K., Webb City, Mo. — 


A. Ifan airliner can stop there now, the field is big enough for a ee 
. main 
Constellation. ind } 
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spinp 
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A. Actual figures are still secret. But it will span a continent with he 

I 

range to spare. They 

Q. What does cabin pressurization mean? —L. S., Boston _ 

A. It means greater passenger comfort. '‘Pressurization’’ means to . 
. - r 

that no matter how high the plane flies, comfortable cabin — 


: os ee k : proxi 
pressure is maintained at varying altitudes—controlled by the in st 
flight engineer—independently of how fast the airplane climbs broac 
or descends. vw 
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Send in your questions. Address: Lockheed Aircraft cover 
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Q. How far can the Constellation fly — non-stop? 
—Gene K., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Reduction in Insurance Charges 


Offered by Parks on Ercoupes 


Time Purchase Plan 
Carries Savings of 
35 to 50 Per Cent 


pai omme STEP toward making the 
‘Xpurchase and operation of a small 
private plane as simple as buying and 
driving an auto has been taken by Oliver 

L. Parks of East St. Louis in offering 
lower insurance rates on an Ercoupe 
time-purchase plan. 

Savings of from 35 to 50 percent to 
the buyer, depending on the policy se- 
lected, are described under a three-way 
financial working arrangement. 

The insurance transaction is one of 
several moves initiated by Parks to open 
private flying to the average individual 
in the postwar era on price terms and 
under flight conditions which any aver- 
age person can meet. The factors which 
he is attempting to wrap up in one 
bundle to deliver to the plane purchaser 
include lower sales prices, to be accom- 
plished through mass production; better 
time-purchase terms; lower insurance 
rates; shorter instruction period; reduced 
maintenance costs; safer and easier flying 
and less bother on physical examination. 

Ease of operation, plus the Ercoupe’s 
spinproof qualities, were factors in the 
successful negotiation of the lower in- 
surance rates. 

Three types of insurance are offered. 
They are “limited hull” coverage, de- 
signed specifically to fit this model of 
aircraft; the “named peril” policy, limited 
to stated risks on the plane; and “com- 
prehensive hull” coverage, which ap- 
proximates the so-called “all risk” policy 


in standard aviation insurance, or the 
broadest insurance written on private 
planes. 


Rates are $4.50 per $100 of insurance 
on the “limited hull” policy, $6.50 on the 
“named peril,” and $9 on comprehensive 
coverage, 

Under the time-purchase arrangement, 
the buyer is reauired to make a down 
payment of one-third or more on a new 
plane, or 40% or more on a used plane. 

The reduced insurance premiums an- 
nounced by Parks apply only to the 
Ercoupe, when sold only by Parks Air- 
craft Sales & Service, of which he is 
president; when cleared only through the 
Manchester Bank of St. Louis, and when 
the insurance is written only through 
General Insurors, Inc., headed by Chris 
J. Muckerman. Muckerman’s general 
agency writes policies for the St. Louis 
Fire & Marine and the Washington Fire 
& Marine Insurance Companies, thus 
bringing into aviation these two com- 
Panies possessing broad experience in 
other insurance fields. 

A special feature of the insurance plan 
Permits members of the buyer’s im- 
mediate family to fly the plane, as 
well as any certificated pilot who operates 
it with his permission. The “hull cov- 
erage” on the purchase contract thus 
May cover the flight activities of several 
individuals. 

A booklet issued by the Manchester 
Bank sets forth all details of the insur- 
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ance plan, and tables by which can be 
ascertained the finance-insurance terms 
at payment schedules under contracts 
to run 90 days, or six, 12, 15 or 18 months. 
The booklet also gives insurance tables 
on liability and property damage, which 
are at standard rates; passenger liability 
when planes are Operated not for hire; 
tables of “hull insurance” on other types 
of planes; and price listings for all popu- 
lar types of private-owned aircraft. 
Parks, widely known for his’ campaign 
to build hundreds of small landing fields 
known as “airparks,” also is encouraging 


Details of P-59 Jet Plane Released, 


the idea of simplification of ground course 
requirements. He doesn’t believe that 
the busy banker, doctor or merchant 
should have to learn meteorology, theory 
of flight, history of aviation etc. to be 
qualified by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration as competent to operate a 
small plane. 

He further believes that the present 
regulations stipulating that an applicant 
for a private flyer’s license must submit 
to an examination by a CAA designated 
medical examiner should be changed. 
If regular inspections by the family 
physician can be made an essential part 
of maintaining a private flyer’s license, 
he believes that such procedure would 
fulfill all the necessary safeguards falling 
in the medical division of flight regula- 
tions. 





IRST detailed facts on the AAF’s new 

jet-propelled fighter plane—the P-59— 
have been released by the Air Technical 
Service Command, but facts concerning 
Britain’s Gloucester plane have been 
withheld. 

“In appearance the jet ship closely 
resembles any mid-wing fighter,” says 
the announcement. “The fuselage is 
slender, slightly more extended in the 
nose. The wing is laminar flow, flat and 
tapered, the empennage conventional. 
The big difference is the missing pro- 


Bell Aircraft's P-59 





fans— 
which force large quantities of air under 


rotary compressors—high-speed 
pressure into the combustion chamber. 
Here it is mixed with the fuel, kerosene, 
and the mixture burned, the combustion 
causing constant high pressure. The 
tremendous force of the burning gases 
is directed through a turbine, another 
fanlike wheel which, thus impelled, spins 
at high speed. Its power is utilized to 
drive the compressors. Then the jet itself 
is nozzled down for greater force and 
emerges as a stream of gas driving the 





Britain's Gloucester 


peller. Flight power comes from two 
enclosed thermal-jet engines nestled next 
to the fuselage one on each side, under 
the wing roots. 


“Basically the thermal-jet engine is 
amazingly simple. At the front of the 
engine is an air intake duct. The ad- 


mitted air is immediately picked up by 


An outside source of electrical 


airplane. 
power is generally used to start the jet 
engine.” 
A British inventor, Group Captain 
Frank Whittle, RAF, perfected the jet 


engine which was the basis for one used 
today on the AAF fighter. 
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PAA, Assailed at Latin American Hearing 


Eastern’s Withdrawal of All Applications 
South of Canal Zone Called ‘Blitzkreig’ 


By Kennetu E. ALLEN 


(Maps on page 68) 


ONCERTED ATTACKS on Pan Amer- 

ican Airways as a monopoly in inter- 
national air transportation and on East- 
ern Air Lines for having suddenly 
changed the scope of its applications high- 
lighted developments in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board’s Latin American ‘hearing 
(Docket 525 et al) during the past fort- 
night. 

Pan American steadfastly defended its 
position in the Latin American field, flatly 
recommending that all of the applications 
in the proceeding be denied with the 
exception of its own and those of Pan 
American Grace Airways. 

Eastern’s sudden switch in position, 
voiced by E. V. Rickenbacker, president 
and general manager, came with little 
more than 12 hours notice and drew a 
chorus of protest from opposing counsel, 
who characterized it as a “last minute 
blitzkreig.” One attorney, Bon Geaslin 
of Waterman Steamship Co., demanded 
that the airline’s application be dismissed, 
but Examiner Francis Brown allowed the 
hearing to continue after a reprimand 
to Eastern. 

Testifying as the hearing moved into 
the close of the third week, J. C. Roop, 
Pan Am’s vice president and treasurer, 
asserted that his company’s position with 
respect to the other applicants was predi- 
cated upon these four categories: 

1. That Pan American should be per- 
mitted to continue “long standing plans” 
in territories it has pioneered without 
“postponement by the injection of Amer- 
ican flag competition;” 

2. That the public interest requires a 
coordination of “express” and local serv- 
ices by a single carrier in the Latin 
American area; ‘ 

3. That Pan American could not utilize 
the large, high-speed aircraft it proposes 
to use if there were a “dilution” of traf- 
fic “occasioned by the presence of more 
than one American flag operator, in addi- 
tion to foreign operators;” 

4. That foreign flag competition is likely 
to increase materially above the “very 
substantial amount which was in exis- 
tence before the war,” thus emphasizing 
the disadvantages to the public of the 
competition between American flag com- 
panies. 

Roop disclosed that Pan American pro- 
poses to use the DC-7 for its long range 
express services in Latin America, the 
Lockheed Constellation for its intermedi- 
ate express services, and a twin engine 
airplane characterized as “Type 12” for its 
local services. (The latter is a modified 
version of the Douglas Skybus.) 

The Pan American official said the 
company’s philosophy was based upon the 
theory of mass transportation at low 
rates. In the present case, he said, Pan 
American has already revised its pro- 
posed rates downward from 13c a mile 
to 9.3 a mile, and that by means of an 
integrated service without competition 
from American companies, the airline 
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would show a profit before mail pay in 
the Latin American operations. 

He pointed out, however, that this 
profit would “not suffice to provide an 
adequate return on the investment after 
taxes.” In order to provide this return, 
he continued, “we will require at the 
start mail pay exceeding the compensa- 
tory rate.” He said his company pro- 
posed a compensatory rate of two tenths 
of a mill per pound mile, based upon 
use of the large aircraft. 

John C. Leslie, manager of Pan Amer- 
ican’s Atlantic Division, testified that he 
did not believe that it was in the public 
interest to grant any of the applicants 
between the U. S. and Bermuda because 
PAA is already providing a “superlative” 
service on the route, and that he antici- 
pated keen competition from British and 
Canadian carriers. 

Pan American’s position did not go 
unchallenged. Opposing counsel took par- 
ticular issue with the carrier’s claim to 
having pioneered in the Latin American 
trade, and to Pan American’s recommen- 
dation of no competition. 


Schedules Not Coordinated 


Pan American’s foreign subsidiaries 
also received some attention from oppos- 
ing counsel after Roop had disclosed that 
his company had been planning for some 
time to sell approximately 45% of the 
stock of Compania Mexicana de Aviacion 
to Mexico citizens. It was brought out 
under cross examination that Pan Am- 
erican holds a 20% interest in Aerovias 
de Guatemala, but that the American 
flag carrier had never coordinated any 
of its schedules with that carrier or any 
other in Honduras, Nicaragua or Costa 
Rica. 

Rickenbacker announced that Eastern 
was withdrawing all of its applications 
south of the Canal Zone and would seek 
routes only to Tampico and Mexico from 
New Orleans, Houston, Corpus Christi, 
and Brownsville, and from New Orleans, 
Tampa and Miami to the Canal Zone, via 


CAB Calendar 


Oct. 16—Hearing on North Atlantic 
route applications. (Docket 855 et al) 

Oct. 16—Hearing on Panagra’s ap- 
plication for local service between 
Lima and Iquitos, Peru. 

Nov. 1—Hearing in San Francisco on 
West Coast applications, Oregon Air- 
ways, Inc. (Docket 250 et al). 

Nov. 1—Hearing on South Atlantic 
route applications. (Tentative) 

Nov. 20—Hearing at Ketchiken, Alas- 
ka, On applications of Ellis Air Trans- 
port and Ketchikan Air Service for 
routes in Ketchiken area. 

Noy. 27—Hearing on Florida cases 
(Docket 489 et al). (Tentative) 

Dec, 4—Hearing on the New England 
cases. (Docket 399 et al). (Tentative) 

Jan. 8—Hearing on Oklahoma-Texas 
applications. (Docket 377 et al). 

Jan. 10—Hearing on North-Central 
Pacific and Alaskan routes. (Tentative) 

















Havana, Jamaica and Barranquilla, Col. 
umbia. 
Rickenbacker said Eastern’s sudden 


change in its applications was based upon 
changing world conditions and also upon 
the fact that his company of “all the 
domestic airlines in this proceeding is the 
only one which has the ability to effec. 
tively compete with the entrenched 
monopoly of Pan American.” He said 
Eastern’s proposed service would “free 
Pan American Grace Airways from de- 
pendence upon Pan American, its oo. 
owner and competitor,” by providing a 
connecting service into the U. S. at the 
Canal Zone. 


Rickenbacker Cites ‘Inadequacy' 


Rickenbacker assailed the steamship 
companies for a “woefully indaequate” 
service between the countries in the two 
Americas and asserted that the steamship 
operators have no place in the air trans- 
portation field. In response to a question 
from Fred J. Knauer, Grace Lines coun- 
sel, Rickenbacker said it would be the 
fault of the steamship companies, not the 
airlines, if air transportation carried al] 
overseas traffic. 

Henry J. Friendly, Pan American coun- 
sel, pursued the change in Eastern’s plans, 
establishing from Rickenbacker that the 
domestic carrier had not discussed the 
changes with any other airline nor with 
W. R. Grace Co., Eastern’s largest single 
stockholder. The witness said the de- 
cision was reached by Eastern’s executive 
committee. 

Under further questioning from 
Friendly, Rickenbacker said Eastern had 
discussed with W. R. Grace Co., the pur- 
chase of its holdings in Panagra, but that 
Eastern was not interested. Panagra is 
an applicant in the Latin American pro- 
ceeding. 

“The great public need for relief from 
monopoly (Pan American’s), and for an 
adequate and progressive program of aif 
transportation between the American re- 
publics is too important a matter to be 
entrusted to less competent carriers (than 
Eastern), with the resultant lacks of that 
coordination and _ efficiency required 
spur Pan American and at the same time 
meet the great public need,” Ricken- 
backer declared in prepared testimony. 

Sharing the spotlight with develop- 
ments propounded by the moves of East- 
ern and Pan American, was the prime 
question of the entry of steamship com- 
panies into the air transport field. Steam- 
ship applicants injected the theory that 
to deny them that right would mean 4 
threat to the Merchant Marine in the 
postwar period. 

United Fruit Co., estimated a 45 per- 
cent diversion to the air of steamship 
traffic, and expressed fears of being un- 
able to meet competition by foreign flag 
carriers, who already are engaged in aif 
transportation or will be after the war 
Both United Fruit and Moore-McCormack 
Lines disclosed that they had amended 
their charters to enable them to engage 
in air transportation. 

Waterman Steamship Co., expressed the 
view that steamship cargo rates probably 
would have to be raised to compensate 
for losses in revenue brought about by 
the diversion to air. On this point 
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1930 1940 
Ci i. _—In_ its’ =recently 
inter-City Travel published — book- 


let, ‘New Airports and the Aviation In- 

dustry’, Ford, Bacon & Davis, New York engi- 

neers, ran this chart showing all types of 

inter-city travel in the United States from 
1922 to 1943. 


however, the steamship operators showed 
little agreement, Moore-McCormack hold- 
ing that it anticipated little diversion in 
cargo by virtue of the entry of air trans- 
portation into the South American trade. 

Sigmund Janas, president of Colonial 
Air Lines, expressed flatly that he was 
opposed to steamship operators being al- 
lowed into air transportation, and also 


struck out at the “chosen instrument” 
policy. Colonial maintained that air 
routes to Latin America should not 


necessarily be developed along the lines 
of existing sea lanes, but along more 
economical routes. 

The role of foreign air subsidiaries in 
the postwar era came in for some con- 
jecture after Braniff Airways had stated 
that its proposed service to Mexico would 
be cheaper than that proposed by any 
other applicant because of its connections 
with Aerovias Braniff, S. A. Pan Amer- 
ican spokesmen saw in that connection a 
threat to the whole international route 
structure, and the possibility that Amer- 
iean companies having foreign subsidiar- 
ies might have to develop them to com- 
pete with American flag carriers. 

National Air Lines came forth with 
the lowest passenger fare proposal, sug- 
gesting a cabin class fare of three and a 
half cents a mile. The company’s base 
fare for its Caribbean operations would 
be five cents a mile, utilizing both Cur- 
tiss Commandos (CW-20) and Lockheed 
Constellations. National offered to take 
a certificate without mail pay. 

Chicago and Southern predicated its 
case on the fact that it could provide 
one-carrier service over the shortest 
great circle course bounded by Chicago, 
Cleveland and Houston. Savings rang- 
ing from 300 to 700 miles would be ac- 
complished between the U. S. and Mexico 
through its proposals C & S witnesses 
testified. 





Crozier Studies North Atlantic 


F. H. Crozier, chief of the CAB’s re- 
search and analysis division, is expected 
to issue a revised study dealing with the 
North Atlantic area. It was understood 
from reliable sources that the revisions 
will not make any material change in 
the study’s original conclusions. Crozier’s 
Pacific study is expected to be released 
about Dec. 1. 
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Operations Features of DC-7 
Disclosed by PAA at Hearing 


Plane Described Only 
As ‘Type 9’ Ordered 
For Globe Girdling 


OME of the salient operations features 

of the Douglas DC-7 were disclosed 
last fortnight when Pan American Air- 
ways’ exhibits in the CAB’s Latin Amer- 
ican hearing (Docket 525 et al) showed 
that it is one of three types of aircraft 
Pan Am proposes to use in its Caribbean, 
Mexican and South American operations. 

Of the other two, one will be the Lock- 
heed Constellation and the third a twin- 
engine aircraft which Pan Am spokes- 
men would identify only as “Type 12.” 
(This plane is the Douglas Skybus.) 
The DC-7 was not named as such in Pan 
Am’s exhibits, but was described only 


as “Type 9.” Proposed use of this air- 
craft, along with a still unidentified 
“Type 10,” was first disclosed in the 


Hawaiian hearing. 
At a Washington press conference, Pan 
Am spokesmen confirmed rumors that 


Four-engine Type 9 
(Douglas DC-7) 


Cost per fully equipped 

aircraft unit .......... $1,412,488 
Take-off horsepower ..... 3,500 
Rated horsepower ........ 2,800 
Passenger capacity ....... 107 day; 

night 54 berths 

Pressure cabin ........... Yes 
Cruising altitude ......... 20,000 feet 
Cruising speed ......... 296 mph @ 64.3% hp 
Gross weight (take off) 162,000 Ibs. 
Gross weight (landing) 127,500 Ibs. 
Weight empty, equipped .. 96,250 Ibs. 
Cargo capacity ........... 1,169 cu. ft. 
Fuel consumption (per 

Be SEE. Sncctdnensns 652 gallons 
Oil consumption (per flight 

DD cde cnuctenkene eis 8 gallons 
Cost per passenger mile .. $.00199 
Number of aircraft pro- 

en CO Wo ccccavas 9° 


Type of service to be used 
ED’ Séws whaudevesvesdcase 





*Applies to Latin American service only. 


Long-range express 


“Type 9” was the DC-7, and also dis- 
closed that the company has ordered 26 
of the aircraft for use on world-girdling 
routes. The DC-7 would be utilized by 
Pan Am as a long-range express carrier, 
the Constellation as an _ intermediate 
range express carrier, and the twin-en- 
gine “Type 12” for local service. 

Pan American spokesmen described the 
“Type 12” only as a land-type plane. 

Pan American in its exhibits proposes 
to use the DC-7 on daily schedules be- 
tween such points as New York and Rio 
de Janeiro, via San Juan and Belem; 
New York and Buenos Aires, via San 
Juan, Caracas, Manaos, and Asuncion; 
Los Angeles-Balboa, C. Z., via Mexico 
City, and Miami-Balboa. 

For intermediate range service utilizing 
the Constellation, Pan American pro- 
poses, for example, to fly between New 
York and Port of Spain, via San Juan; 
Miami-San Juan, via Nassau; Miami- 
Barranquilla, via Kingston, and New Or- 
leans-Mexico City. 

With the “Type 12” Pan Am proposes 
daily local services between such points 


Four-engine Type 8 
| 


(Lockheed Constellation) Twin-engine Type 12 
$727,288 $107,000 
2,600 800 
2,250 700 
56 seats day, 24 
8 berths, 44 seats night 
Yes No 
20,000 feet 10,000 feet 
322 mph @ 62% hp 226 mph @ 65% hp 
96,100 Ibs. 20,000 Ibs. 
eek —ti“( ;t ln 
59,500 Ibs. 12,230 Ibs. 
882 cu. ft. 120 cu. ft. 
592 gallons 80.6 gallons 
9 gallons 1.3 gallons 
$.00299 $.00597 
18 23 


Intermediate range Local service 


express 


**Nine aircraft would be assigned to service May 1-Oct. 31; six would be employed Nov. 1-Apr. 30. 





Seven Applications Lumped 


In South Atlantic Case 


The CAB has consolidated for hearing 
in the South Atlantic Route case (Docket 
1171 et al.) the applications of seven pres- 
ently operating and prospective air car- 
riers and has granted petitions to inter- 
vene to a half dozen petitioners. 

Portions of the applications of Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines (Docket 1508), 
and U.N. Airships (Docket 1306), and the 
entire applications of the following have 
been consolidated for the hearing (Docket 
numbers appear in parenthesis): Amer- 
ican Export Airlines (1171), American 
South African Line (1597), Pan American 
Airways (1507), and Seas Shipping Co. 
(1366). Interveners will be TWA, 
Eastern Air Lines, Port of New York 
Authority, Greater Miami Port Authority, 
Baltimore Aviation Commission, and 
Norfolk, Va. 


as Miami and Havana, Santiago and Port 
au Prince, Havana and Santiago, Ciudad 
Trujillo and San Juan. The aircraft 
would be utilized for twice weekly serv- 
ice between such points as Port of Spain 
and Georgetown, Victoria and Rio de 
Janeiro, and Cayenne and Belem. 

In all, Pan American would use nine 
DC-7’s, 18 Constellations and 23 “Type 
12s” in the Latin American service. The 
following table gives comparative specifi- 
cations of the three aircraft: 


PAA Application Consolidated 
Pan American Airways application for 
routes to Australia will be consolidated 
in the CAB’s north-central Pacific cases, 
Examiner Ross Newmann announced fol- 
lowing a pre-hearing conference Oct. 9. 
Pan American was the only applicant 


to appear. 
53 








1940-TO ALAS- 
KA— Exhaustive 
Arctic survey 
flights—the first 
conducted by any 
U. S. airline— 


made possible this 





1937—TO CHINA—Pan Ameri- 
can established the first regular, , 
scheduled air service over any of SEATTLE) | 
the earth’s major oceans. . 


1939—TO EUROPE —Regular- 
ly scheduled air service was es- 
tablished across the Atlantic to 
Southampton and the Continent. 
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‘ 1941-—TO AFRICA—By pioneering a 
te id hg — South Atlantic, trans-Africa route, the 
— a—~ SES BO- groundwork was laid for the vital war 
ginning of fast, reli- traffic that followed later. 
able air service to both 
coasts of S. America. 





1940—TO AUSTRALASIA—Pan 
American turned Southward from 
Hawaii... English-speaking friends 
were brought closer by weeks. 


Wal VO VACUOLY terse res rene 


which are hastening Victory—were pioneered by Pan American 


before Pearl Harbor ... Many are now available to civilians 





Trans-Atlantic Clippers as far as Newfoundland 


Tue map asove tells a preparedness story of great 
... Some seats are also available to civilians on 


ee eteeneeenemte 





importance to the American people. 


Pioneered by Pan American in peacetime, to 
carry civilian passengers and U. S. Mail to five 
continents, most of the trans-ocean routes shown 
above have been in continuous operation ever 
since. War only emphasized the strategic impor- 
tance to this country of overseas airports, radio 
stations and flying a put into operation 
by Pan American before the war started. 


Back in “Civilian Clothes.”—Recently, the Navy 
released for civilian air transport, Pan American's 
Alaska routes . . . Civilians can now fly aboard 


Pan American routes throughout Latin America. 


Please study the solid lines in the map (dotted-line 
routes temporarily unavailable). If you have need 
today to fly to any of the cities on the solid-line 
routes, consult your own travel agent, or the Pan 
American office in: New York, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, Washington, D. C., San Francisco, New Or- 
leans, Seattle, Miami, Houston or Brownsville, Texas, 
for rates, reservations, and other up-to-date informa- 
tion. For International Air Express shipments, tele- 
phone Railway Express Agency, Inc 

Buy War Bonds for your 
post-war pleasure trip by Clipper 


FAV AMERICAN Worto AIRWAYS 


Lhe System of the Clippers 


By pioneering air service to 68 foreign lands, Pan American 
has given the U.S.A. the world’s greatest air transport system. 
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THIS (8S THE SHIP... .« that has done 
the big job in scouting, spotting and rescue work at sea 


... the Fleet’s famed OS2U Kingfisher, Edo-equipped. 
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EDO FLOAT GEAR 


SERVES THE UNITED NATIONS 


EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION \ ; 
101 SECOND ST., COLLEGE POINT, N.Y. 
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‘Feederliner’ Specifications Drawn Up 
By FAA Technicians at St. Louis 


AN ALL-METAL, high wing, twin- 
engined monoplane, capable of land- 
ing and taking off within 1,000 ft. with 
a cruising speed of 170 mph, and a range 
of 500 miles, will be the “feederliner” of 
the future, members of the Technical 
Committee of the Feeder Airlines Asso- 
ciation decided at a recent meeting in 
St. Louis. 

The committee was picked by the as- 
sociation to correlate the equipment ideas 
of all of its members, many of which 
have had feeder experience. Although 


the group did not attempt to present a 
too detailed list of specifications, it set 





tions for future ‘Feederliners.' 


enlarged in a period of time not exceed- 
ing ten minutes for the entire operation. 
Last twelve seats in the passenger section 
shall be permanently installed. 

“Size of passenger door 30” by 70”. 
Front cargo door 60” by 60”. Rear cargo 
door 30” by 30”. All doors to be on left 
side. 

“The airplane shall be so designed 
structurally that a pick-up unit can be 
installed at any time without structural 
change. It shall be stressed for a maxi- 
mum pick-up load of 300 pounds using a 
unit similar to that used by All Ameri- 
can Aviation. Complete pick-up unit not 





Technical Committee of Feeder Association— ay group recently met in 


+, Louis to discuss specifica- 


Left to right—Don V. Seevers, executive director of the 


Feeder Airlines Association; Oliver L. Parks, president of Parks Air College and chairman of 

the technical committee; Halsey R. Bazley, president of All American Aviation; Eugene R. 

Scroggie, Ryan School of Aeronautics; Bowman R. Otto, president of Otto Airlines; and 
Herbert C. Fox, Southern Aviation Corp. 


forth the main features “which must be 
embodied in the design.” More detailed 
specifications than were made public have 
been submitted to aircraft manufacturers 
for their consideration and proposals. 

According to a report issued by Oliver 
L. Parks, Committee Chairman, the 
“Feederliner” must: 

(1) Be an all metal, high wing, 
twin engined monoplane equipped 
with complete instrument and night 
flying equipment, and full feather- 
ing propellers; (2) be capable of 
landing and taking off within 1000 
feet, fully loaded; (3) have a 
cruising speed of 170 miles per 
hour; (4) have a,range of 500 miles 
plus the required reserve; (5) have 
a maximum gliding angle of 7 to 
1; and (6) be equipped with tri- 
cycle landing gear designed to take 
care of 20 miles per hour cross 
winds. 

“Seating capacity 18-22 passengers at 
200 pounds per passenger, including bag- 
gage; a baggage space so arranged that 
each passenger will be responsible for 
his own baggage thus eliminating a 
checking system. Seating arrangement 
shall be such that seats will not need to 
be individually assigned due to load 
distribution. 

“Cargo capacity of 2000 pounds (this 
will include pick-up equipment if used). 
A moveable bulkhead shall be incorpo- 
rated in the design between the forward 
cargo compartment andthe passenger 
section in such a manner that seats can 
be removed and the cargo compartment 
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to exceed 100 pounds in weight. 
“Manufacturers must keep in mind that 
all flying will be done at 500 to 1000 feet 
above the surrounding terrain and that 
landings will be made on an average of 
every fifty miles. It is expected that, at 
the outset, at least fifty per cent of the 
landings will be made on turf runways 
which will necessitate a rugged braking 


Continental Nets $126,305 
For Six-Months’ Period 


Continental Air Lines made a grog 
profit of $231,604.53 during the six months’ 
period ending June 30, 1944. Continental's 
net profit for the period was $126,305.75 
after deducting $105,298.78 from the gross 
profit figures for state and federal in. 
come tax and miscellaneous expense, 
Passenger revenue for the period was 
$457,276.79, an increase of 17.7 percent 
over the preceding six months. 





system and oversize tires. 
“Other features of the 


are: 


“Feederliner” 


(1) Interior appearance and ap- 
pointments equal to the DC-3; (2) 
air conditioning, heating and cool- 
ing; (3) individual reading lights, 
ventilators, and co-pilot call button 
for each seat; (4) chemical toilet 
with wash stand, and (5) drinking 
water supply.” 

With a goal of sixty seconds maximum 
ground time at each stop much thought 
was given at the meeting to new ground 
equipment and several time-saving fea- 
tures have been incorporated in the de- 
sign of the airplane: 

(1) Under tank refueling; (2) re- 
tractable passenger steps that will 
automatically lower into place when 
the passenger door is opened, and 
(3) if possible, a minimum of eight 
bins shall be provided, under the 
floor, with individual outside self- 
locking doors provided for small 
mail and express packages destined 
for separate points enroute. 


Present at the meeting in addition to 
Parks were Halsey R. Bazley, President 
of All American Aviation, Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Colonel Herbert C. Fox, Presi- 
dent of Southern Aviation Corp., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Bowman R. Otto, President 
of Otto Aviation Corp., Newark, N. J; 
Eugene R. Scroggie, Operations Manager 
of Ryan School of Aeronautics, San Diego, 
Calif.; Don V. Seevers, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Association and Phillip C. Wag- 
ner of Parks Air College, East St. Louis. 





| North-Central Applications Consolidated 


AFPPUCATIONS of more than 30 pres- 
ent and prospective air carriers seek- 
ing routes in the north-central states 
have been consolidated for hearing in 
the CAB’s North Central case (Docket 
415 et al). 

Portions of the following applications 
have been consolidated for the proceed- 
ing: American Airlines (Docket 932), 
Burlington Transportation Co., (Docket 
922), Chicago and Calumet District 
Transit Co., Inc. (Docket 1262), Cloud 
Airlines (Docket 1263), Gateway City 
Transfer Co., Inc., (Docket 1254), Hanna- 
ford Airlines, Inc., (Docket 637), Inland 
Air Lines (Dockets 900 and 901), Mandel 


Brothers, Inc. (Docket 1283), Mercury 
Development Corp., (Docket 586), Parks 
Air College (Docket 1181), Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines Corp. (Docket 


1013), Plaza Express Co. (Docket 1185). 

The following applications have been 
consolidated in full (docket numbers ap- 
pear in paranthesis): 





Automatic Air Mail, Inc. (415), Bos 
Air Cargo (1128), Central States Avia- 
tion Corp. (1117, 1118, 1320), Century 
Aviation Co. (680), Chicago and South- 
ern Airlines (1064, 1073), Chicago, Black 
Hills and Western Air Lines (780), Clear 
Ridge Aviation (1265), Cloud Airlines 
(1264), Des Moines Flying Service, Inc 
(829), Eastern Air Lines (1500), Hogan 
Air Lines (1353), Inland Air Lines (899), 


Iowa Airplane Co., Inc., (1211), Max- 
well Elmer McCornock (1273), Mid- 
Continent Airlines (677, 884), Midwest 
Airways, Inc. (1272), Mutual Trucking 
Co. (992), Nebraska Airlines (1321), 
North Central Airlines (1490), North- 
west Airlines (650, 1095, 1101, 1242), 


Donald W. Pennertz (1571), Racine Fly- 
ing Service, Inc. (1156), R-B Freight 
Lines, Inc. (944), United Air Lines (583, 
1214, and 1467), Van Meter Streeter & 
Co. (1328), Western Airlines (1449, 1452, 
1465), Wisconsin Central Airlines (1464) 
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She Simmons Douly + 
Hydraulic L/vE-L/NE Pump = 


| Makes Controlled Energy Available Instantly Raster 








Simmonds is now the permanent representative and licensee “a 
in the U.S. A. of Dowty Equipment, Ltd., of England, one of Simmonds Equipment Flies With Every 12:15 
the world’s leading developers of hydraulic equipment. The Type of Allied Aircraft 
Simmonds-Dowty Live-Line Pump is the acknowledged Nashy 
standard of hydraulic power for thousands of British air- Automatic Engine Controls * Spark Plugs flight 
craft and for a number of recent American installations, * Push-Pull Controls * Hydraulic Fuses Sout 


nile atentaiic anil Sadienned * Hydraulic Accumulators * Chronometric at 11 
. Radiosondes * Fasteners and Clips of 


So-called because it maintains constant pressure in the Specialized Design 10:38 
hydraulic system, the Live-Line Pump provides (1) instan- -y 
taneous response, (2) stability of pressure, and (3) flexible 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
speed control . . . plus simplification of the hydraulic system. 
It is equally suited for retracting landing gear, moving the 
cutting tool of a lathe, or controlling a bulldozer. 





American made SimmondsDowty Live-Line Pumps are 
available now in quantity. Literature upon request. 








Branch Offices: Dayton * Washington °* Hollywood °* Montreal Manufacturing Plants: New York © Vermont ¢* Californit 




















| New Air Services 


Delta Adds 4 Flights 

Delta Air Lines has added four new flights, 
ensisting of a third round-trip between At- 
gnta and Cincinnati, and a fifth round-trip 
petween Atlanta and Dallas-Fort Worth. R. S. 
Webber, general traffic manager,. said return 
o@ equipment from the Army made the addi- 
tions possible, and that the flights were being 
aided on routes most heavily traveled by mili- 
try and civilian personnel whose trips are 
mlated to the war effort. The new round- 
trip to Texas leaves Atlanta at 6:10 a.m. and 
the new trip to Cincinnati departs Atlanta at 
4:40 p.m. 


PAA Re-opens Belgian Congo Line 

Pan American Airways resumed on Oct. 8 
its three-continent round trip service be- 
tween Miami and Leopoldville, capital of 
Belgian Congo. The service was discon- 
tinued for a short time when the carrier's 
temporary certificate, issued on a war neces- 
sity basis, was cancelled by the Civil Aero- 
nutics Board on notification by the Secre- 
tary of War that the service was no longer 
required in the interests of the war. A few 
weeks later the Secretary of War asked that 
the certificate be renewed on the basis of 
a newly developed war need and CAB re- 
issued the certificate. 

Operating and technical personnel have 
returned to Leopoldville, following a 12- 
day, 15,000-mile flight. Mail, cargo and 
passengers will be carried over the route, 
which includes stops at San Juan, Natal, 
and Monrovia. The scheduled trips will 
require 10 days under normal operations. 
Pan American also has inaugurated new 
night flights between Brownsville, Texas, 
and Mexico City, opening up the Mexican 
Capital to night operations. 

Connecting with Eastern Air Lines’ flights 
from New York City, Washington and New 
Orleans, Clippers fly nightly over this prac- 
tically all-weather route. 

Leaving New York by Eastern at 8:15 a. m., 
passengers arrive in the Mexican capital by 
midnight, or leaving New York at 7 p. m., 
they reach Mexico City at 11:20 a.m. North- 
bound, plames leave Mexico City at 6 p. m. 
and arrive in New York via Eastern at 1:19 
Pp m., and by leaving at 6 a. m., they arrive 
in New York at 1:19 a. m. 


EAL Opens Direct Miami-Chicago Line 
Direct air line service between Miami and 
Chicago via Tampa was inaugurated October 
1 when Eastern Air Lines added another 
fight to the West Coast of Florida. The 
addition of this new schedule doubles 
Eastern’s service north and south through 
Tampa and Tallahassee, providing two flights 
in each direction daily. In addition to the 
evening flight to Atlanta and New York 
which leaves Miami at 7:30 p. m. and Tampa 
at 9:10 p. m., the new direct plane to Chicago 
leaves Miami at 10:35 a. m. and Tampa at 
12:15 p. m. Gratis luncheon is served on 
departure from Tampa, with arrival in Tal- 
lahassee at 1:46 p. m. Atlanta, Chattanooga, 
Nashville, Louisville, and Indianapolis are 
Points of call on the new schedule, and the 
flight arrives in Chicago at 8:01 p. m. 
Southbound, the flight leaves Chicago daily 
at 11:30 a. m., arriving in Tampa at 8:56 
Pm. This flight continues on to Miami, 
leaving Tampa at 9:10 p. m. and arriving at 
10:38 p. rn. 

Connections to many points in the mid- 
West and on the Pacific Coast are provided 
by this new service through the coordinated 
Schedules of connecting air lines. 


Improved C. & S. Service 

Chicago and Southern Airlines announces 
that since Oct. 1 seven round-trips have 
been run daily between Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Memphis; two round-trips between 
Memphis, Little Rock, Shreveport, and Hous- 
ton; and four round-trips between Memphis, 
Jackson, and New Orleans. 
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Wanta know why airline planes are sometimes late in departing We have 
here a report, which Mid-Continent Airlines’ Tulsa station manager swears is true 
: . All airline passengers please read Here’s his report, which reached us 
through the underground: “The second airport limousine did not arrive at the field 
until 1940. The reason is as follows, told by the limousine driver and passengers aboard 
the limousine. The cab started from downtown on schedule. After arriving at the 
X Hotel and picking up the passengers and proceeding to the Y Hotel, one of the 
ladies noticed her husband’s briefcase among the luggage and asked the driver to 
return to the X Hotel to find her husband and return the briefcase. The driver 
returned the case to the desk, after being unable to locate the man. After relating 
this to the lady, she asked the driver to proceed to the Z garage so that she might 
advise her husband as to what had been done with the briefcase. This necessitated 
driving around the same block for the third time. After satisfying this lady, he 
then proceeded to pick up the other passengers. However, upon arriving at A St. 
to pick up Mrs. B, he was asked to carry two bags from the house. These were 
loaded in the cab and the driver waited for her to come out. When she did not 
appear in five minutes, he entered the house again and found her with three more 
bags which he also loaded in the cab. However, she still did not appear, so he again 
entered the house and advised her that if she did not hurry she would cause herself 
and the other passengers to miss the flight. She, however, seemed sure that the 
plane would wait. After much persuasion, she left the house but proceeded to the 
garage. There she gathered hammer and nails and requested the driver and passengers 
to aid her in nailing the house door closed. This was done and they had gone only 
one block when she discovered she had left her coat. They then went back, unnailed the 
door, picked up her coat, nailed the door closed again, and proceeded to the field, 
hoping that nothing had been left undone. When Mrs. B. came to the counter she 
requested a refund on a ticket she had purchased at an earlier date. She also had 
81 pounds of baggage, and after purchasing insurance, she insisted upon asking so 
many questions that it was impossible for the ticket agent to check in the remainder 
of the passengers for some time. A delay of eight minutes was caused” . . . How 
MCA ever held the delay to only eight minutes we'll never know . Anyhow, this 
story speaks for itselfi—no comment is needed . . . 


We hear that Western Air Lines had some of its top men inducted into the 
Singing Tribes of Wa-Hoo at Rapid City, S. D., recently . . . President William 
Coulter was given the tribal name of Sky Chief . . . Our friend Leo Dwerlkotte, 
executive vice president, was named Eagle Brains . . . However, the prize name 
went to serious, hardworking Jerry Brooder, regional traffic manager of the In- 
land division . . . His tribal name is Sunk-manitu-Kiya, which translated means 
Flying Wolf! .. . 


We have here a letter from Capt. George J. Wells, Delta Air Lines’ pilot 
“About two issues ago,” says Capt. Wells, “I read (in this column) about some un- 
easiness experienced by the passengers of an airliner coming into a midwestern air- 
port. I sincerely hope that this was not on Delta. The Delta operations manual 
states our policy as follows, in order of importance: (1) there is no compromise with 
safety; (2) passenger comfort, and (3) schedule. It will be well for airline captains 
to remember that many multi-engine pilots are coming home soon who don’t want 
to go back to the farm, and I, for one, am not only trying to be the oldest pilot, but 
striving also to impress our passengers with a safe, sane and orderly operation. The 
old timers who are off to war left us a lot to live up to. I hope we don’t let them 
down.” . . . We reiterate what we said before, that only a very small percentage of 
pilots aren’t giving as much thought to passenger comfort as they should. . . For 
your information, Capt. Wells, it wasn’t Delta . Shamefacedly we admit that we 
have yet to take our first ride on Delta . 


We thought maybe you'd like to have a brief report on Howard Westwood, 
who, at least in our books, is one of the best air transport attorneys in the 
business As counsel for the Air Transvort Association, Howard handled 
many tough problems for the industry . . A few months ago, he entered the 
Marines as a private at the Parris Island station . . . According to second- 
hand reports we’ve had, he’s doing so well with a gun down there that he’s 
now instructing . Best of luck, Howard . 

Eric Bramley 
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A PPLICATIONS for overseas routes, 
including a Pacific islands “feeder” 
service highlighted a continuing flood of 
applications to reach the Docket Section 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board during the 
past fortnight. Western Air Lines and 
Hawaiian Air Lines, Ltd., set the pace 
for international routes, both seeking to 
fly to the Orient. 

A project engineer at Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Santa Monica, Calif., meantime, es- 
tablished a new angle in “feeder” serv- 
ices by proposing to serve islands in the 
Southwest Pacific, ranging from Wotje 
Atol to Manila, and from the Palau Is- 
lands to Halmehera, making connections 
with Pan American Airways and Nether- 
lands Indies Airways. 

Pan American changed its role some- 
what by applying for domestic bases at 
Boston and Baltimore on the Atlantic 
seaboard and to Detroit and Chicago in 
the interior of the U. S. Aviation circles 
construed this as Pan Am’s partial answer 
to the ambitions of certain domestic air- 
lines which are now engaged in pressing 
their applications for international air 
routes, many of which would parallel 
PAA’s existing operations. 

Following is a‘ brief summary of the 
applications filed: 


Aerovias Braniff, S. A. 


This company has applied to the CAB for 
foreign carrier permits to operate over three 
routes between Mexico City and the U. S. 
The application states that the company 
presently holds experimental permits from 
the Mexican Department of Civil Aeronautics 
to operate routes similar to those applied 
for. 

Applicant proposes to operate between 
Mexico City and Los Angeles, via Cuidad 
Chihuahua and Mexicali; between Mexico 
City and Miami, via Merida, Yucatan and 
Havana and between Mexico City and Bal- 
boa, C.Z., via Gautemala City, Tegucigalpa, 
: Honduras; Managua, Nicaragua, San Jose 
and Panama City. Canventional aircraft will 
be used in the transportation of persons, 
property and mail. (Docket 1635). 


American Export Airlines 


This carrier has applied to the CAB for a 
temporary exemption authorizing trans-At- 
lantic operations during the winter months 
(Oct. 15-May 31) (1) westbound from Foynes 
via Bathurst, Gambia, Belem Brazil, and 
Port of Spain, and/or San Juan, P. R., and 
(2) eastbound via Bermuda. (Docket 1636). 


i) Essair, Inc. 

1 Joint applications have been filed with 
{ the CAB by this company and two of its 
officials—W. F. Long, vice president and 
chairman of the board of directors, and L. 
H. Luckey, vice president and general man- 
ager—to approve interlocking relationships. 
Long holds a controlling interest in Dallas 
Aviation School and Air College, Dallas Avia- 
tion School, Inc., and Terrell Aviation School, 
Ltd., Terrell, Tex., while Luckey is also 
associated with the latter school as a director 
and partner, the applications state. (Dockets 
1609-1610). 


Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd. 


! This carrier has filed an amendment to 
q ite application under Docket 1491 providing 
for the following substitution in its pro- 
posed route to the Orient: Honolulu to 
Shanghai via Midway, Wake, Marcus Island 
and Tokyo, Japan. 
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Feeder Route in Pacific Islands 


CAB Application 


Northeast Airlines 


This carrier has applied to the CAB for 
an amendment to its certificates to con- 
solidate Routes 27 and 65 and the Mayfiower 
routes into a single route to be designated 
as Route 27. The Bangor-Moncton and 
Montreal-Burlington portions of Northeast’s 
present Route 27 would be excepted from 
the consolidation. (Docket 1607). 


Pan American Airways 


This applicant seeks additional inter- 
national gateways at Chicago, and Balti- 
more aS co-terminal points in the U. S-.; 
the substitution of the landplane airport at 
Montreal as intermediate point on the Chi- 
cago service for the seaplane airport at 
Shediac, Canada, as intermediate point on 
the New York service, but without the right 
to carry traffic originating at one point and 
destined for another point in the continental 
U. S. Applicant also seeks amendments and 
extension of its transAtlantic “great circle’’ 
route to extend beyond London and/or Paris 
to Berlin, Moscow, Rome, Cairo, and Cal- 
cutta, and amendments and extensions of 
its transAtlantic “all weather route” to the 
Azores by land aircraft, with an extension to 


Paris, and Madrid, Lisbon and Marseilles as 
intermediate points, with extensions to 
Rome, (Docket 1506). 


United Air Lines 


This carrier has filed an amendment to 
an Alaskan application filed May 19, seeking 
to provide service between Seattle and Pair- 
banks, Alaska, via Ketchikan, Juneau, Yaku- 
tat and Anchorage. (Docket 1406). 


Western Air Lines 


This applicant has filed two applications 
with the CAB today seeking routes to Alaska 
and the Orient over which it proposes to 
use DC4’s for the transportation of per- 
sons, property and mail. One application 
seeks authority to fly between the termina! 
points Anchorage, Alaska, and Batavia, Java, 
via the intermediate points: Dutch Harbor, 
Kiska, Paramashiru, Kurile Islands; Tokyo, 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, Tarakon, 
Borneo, and Singapore. The other applica- 
tion names Honolulu and Batavia as the 
terminal points via two routes: (a) Tokyo, 
Shanghai, Hongkong and Manila, and (b) 
Guam, Manila, Tarakon and Singapore. 
(Dockets 1627-1628). 


Dade Brothers 


This applicant of Mineola, N. Y., has 
applied to the CAB for a certificate au- 
thorizing non-scheduled air transportation 
of heavy machinery over irregular routes in 
the U. 8S. Applicant proposes to use five 
cargo planes of a type suitable for carry- 
ing such commodities as road machinery, 
structural steel, and oil field equipment in 
coordination with its present motor trans- 
portation system. Applicant also proposes 
to engage in the boxing and preparation of 
aircraft and aircraft parts for shipment 
(Docket 1612). 


Faster Flying Freight 


This applicant of 707 Republican National 
Life Bldg., Dailas, Tex., has applied for non- 
scheduled service for the carriage of prop- 
erty and mail between Dallas-Ft. Worth 
and Mexico City, via the intermediate points, 
Waco, Austin, San Antonio, Laredo, Monter- 
rey, Mexico; Tampico, Brownsville, Harlingen, 
McAllen, Edinburg, and Houston. (Docket 
1607). Applicant has also filed an amend- 
ment to its application filed under Docket 
1569 removing a request for non-scheduled 
service 
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W. Dev. Lomax, C. E. 


This individual of 1401 Midvale St., 
Angeles, has filed an application with 
CAB seeking authority for non-sched 
“feeder type” operations among the is 
of the Southwest Pacific. Lomax, who 
presently employed as a project engin 
on the C-54 at Douglas Aircraft Co., y 
poses to use C-46’s and C-47’s in the 
eration, making connections with Pan Am 
can and Netherlands Indies Airways 


Lomax proposes four routes: (1) Wot 
Atoll to Manila, via Kwajalein Island 4 
the Marshall Islands to Ponape Island then 
to Truk, Woleai Island, Palau Island in # 
Carolina Islands and to Davao; (2) fro 
Wotje Atoll to Makin Island; (3) from 
and/or Palau Islands to Guam via Yap 
connect with Pan American, and (4) fro 
Palau Islands to Halmehera to connect wit 
Netherlands Indies. (Docket 1630) 







































New England Airways 


This applicant of 58 Fairhaven Rd., We 
cester, Mass., has filed an application 
the CAB requesting a temporary or perms 
nent certificate for the transportation of 
persons, property and mail and for aerial 
pickup services on five “short haul” route 
out of Worcester. Terminal points in 4d 
dition to Worcester include Portland, Me, 
Rochester, N. Y., Burlington, Vt., and New 
York. Applicant proposes to use twin-engine 
equipment. (Docket 1629). 


North American Airlines 


This applicant of 917 15th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., has filed an application seek- 
ing to transport persons, property and mai 
by convention aircraft by a circle route out 
of Chicago to cities in the Lake Michigan 
area. Intermediate stops proposed are Wau- 
kegan, Kenosha, Racine, Milwaukee, She- 
boygan and Green Bay, Wisc., Traverse City, 
Cadillac, Muskegan, Grand Rapids and Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., and South Bend and Gary, 
Ind. John Luttrell is listed as president of 
the company, which proposes to use either 
DC-3’s or Lockheed 14's in its service 
(Docket 1601). 


Northern Airlines / 


This Duluth, Minn., company, made up of 
sixty commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers of the U. S. Naval Air Arm and the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, applied for pert- 
mission to operate an air service between 
Duluth and Winnipeg, Manitoba, using con- 
verted Catalina Amphibians. 

The proposed service would include a stop 
on Lake of the Wocds, Canada, “for the 
special benefit of sportsmen.” 

The group also asked permission to op 
erate routes between Duluth and Fort Wil) 
liam, Ontario, and between Duluth, Chicago 
Minneapolis and Milwaukee. Conventional 
transports to be obtained from the Navys 
stock of surplus aircraft would be used of 
these routes, according to Ensign Jack & 
Cavanaugh, president and general manage 
of the airline. 

Cavanaugh said that “‘since the end of 
war may be within sight before too long, 
immediate concern of every man out here 
fast becoming the question of how to 
a living again, so we would sincerely app 
ciate some early expression from the Board: 

The Chicago-Duluth portion of the pro 
posed routes would include stops at Milwa# 
kee and Wasau, Wisconsin, and Minneapoll 
The Duluth-Winnipeg leg would include ® 
stop at Fort William, Canada. 

The application was filed by Lowell Law) 
son, attorney, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chik 
cago (Dockets 1602-1603). 




























































































Prairie Airlines 


This company of Starkville, Miss., has filed 
an applicavion to transport persons, prop 
erty and mail over a feeder line between 
Starkville and Memphis, Starkville and Bit 
mingham, and Starkville and Jackson, Miss. 
non-stop. Applicant proposes to use singl 
engine aircraft, but will offer to use small, 
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OF A NAVY FIGHTER 
SITTING DOWN! 


This is an unretouched motion picture taken in the 
Navy’s own testing laboratory showing what hap- 
pens when the tail assembly of a Navy fighter 
“sits down” on a carrier deck... It is an example 
of one of the many ways the Navy is helping in- 
dustry to build better tires for our fighting planes. 
From the battle areas, reports called “R.U.D.M” 
come to headquarters in Washington keeping the 
Navy’s technical staff informed on performance 
problems faced in actual combat. The reports are 
rushed to all suppliers involved so that the search 
for the answer may start without an instant’s delay. 
U.S. Royal Airplane Tire engineers aided by these 
first hand combat reports—are building lighter, 
stronger, safer airplane tires. 
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Official U. S. Navy Photo (Unretouched) 





Under full load, the tail wheel tire strikes the land- 
ing strip and squashes almost flat under the impact. 


A Navy Grumman Hellcat fighter comes in for 
a landing on a first line aircraft carrier operating 
in a Pacific Fleet task force. Where you find the 
Navy’s fighters, you'll find U. S. Royal Airplane 
Tires on deck. 


Official U. S. Navy Photo 
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TEST PILOT FOR 
MICROPHONES 





Joe is a war worker. He plays a part in the design of 
new types of microphones for our armed forces — for 
example, the microphone for use inside an oxygen 
mask, and the new lip microphone. No beauty, per- 
haps, yet his chamois covered face closely approximates 
the human skin in texture and acoustical properties. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories engineers created him to 
aid in designing and fitting microphones, and to serve 
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Western Electric 


ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
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as a guinea pig in making acoustical and electrical 
measurements. 

In himself, Joe is not important, but his develop- 
ment is one more example of the ingenuity and 
attention to detail resulting from Western Electric’s 
75 years of leadership in the manufacture of commu- 
nications equipment—and another assurance of even 
better products after the war. 
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twin-engine airplanes if the CAB so requests. 
(Docket 1611). 


Springfield Feeder Lines 

This applicant of 1121 Liberty St., Spring- 
field, Mass., has applied to the CAB for a 
network of feeder lines totaling 515 miles, 
between the terminal Springfield and the 
following points: Boston, New York, Albany, 
Providence, Hayannis, Mass., Hartford, Conn., 
Windsor Locks, Conn., and Westfield, Mass 
The company proposes the transportation 
of persons, property and mail in conven- 
tional aircraft at rates ranging from $1 to 
$6 in the Springfield area only. Applicant 
does not propose a Boston-New York serv- 
ice. (Docket 1613). 


United Transports 

This company has filed an amendment to 
its previous application (Docket 999) re- 
stricting commodities proposed to be carried 
by aircraft to motor vehicles, their parts 
and accessories between manufacturing 
points in Michigan and all points in the 
U. S. Applicant proposes to use both con- 
ventional] aircraft and gliders. 


CAB Approves PAA’s 
Acquisition of CNAC 


The Civil Aeronautics Board in a 
unanimous opinion has approved the ac- 
quisition of China National Aviation 
Corp., by Pan American Airways, Inc. 
and Pan American Airways e The 
CAB directed that semi-annual financial 
and operations reports of China National 
be submitted to it. 

The Board in its opinion said the only 
change involved in the acquisition would 
be a dissolution of China Airways Fed- 
eral, Inc., U. S. A., whose sole assets 
consisted of 1,873 shares constituting ap- 
proximately 45% of the issued and out- 
standing stock of China National, and 
the transfer of that company’s stock to 
Pan American, ‘resulting in substantial 
economies for PAA. 

“Clearly the proposed transaction is 
not inconsistent with the public inter- 
est,” the CAB held. “The record in this 
proceeding is devoid of any evidence 
which would support a finding that the 
proposed acquisition of control will re- 
strain competition or jeopardize another 
air carrier.” 


Drinkwater Should Remain 
Director of ATA Until 
Elections, Says Gorrell 


Col. E. S. Gorrell, president of the Air 
Transport Association, has recommended 
that Terrell C. Drinkwater, vice president 
of American Airlines, remain as a director 
of the ATA until the annual election in 
November. The recommendation is ex- 
pected to be confirmed at a meeting of 
the ATA in Washington Oct. 20. 

Drinkwater submitted his resignation as 
a director when he left Continental Air 
Lines Sept. 1 to join American, pointing 
out that he was elected to the board to 
represent the small airlines and that 
American already had representation on 
the ATA board. Other directors are W. A. 
Patterson of United Air Lines, O. M. 
Mosier of American, E. V. Rickenbacker 
of Eastern, C. Bedell Monro of PCA, Jack 
Frye of TWA, and T. E. Braniff of Braniff 
Airways. 





Route Mileage of Domestic Lines 
215% More Than in Prewar Period 


Total on September 1 
45,082 Mi. as Against 
43,975 in May, 1942 


S INDICATED in recent orders of the 

Civil Aeronautics Board, the domes- 
tic airlines are not only rapidly approach- 
ing a reestablishment of the prewar cer- 
tificated route pattern, but they are now 
actually operating 242% more route mil- 
eage than prior to the adoption of the 
wartime air service pattern established 
in May, 1942. 

Figures supplied by the Research and 
Analysis Division of the CAB show that 
total route mileage as of Sept. 1 was 
45,082. This represents a 242% increase 
over the 43,975 miles operated prior to 
the adoption of the war service pattern 
and a 23% increase over the 36,755 miles 
operated as of July 1, 1942. 

Between May, 1942, and September, 
1944, a total of 4,344 route miles have 
been restored to service. This total in- 
cludes 558 miles on Inland Air Lines 
Route 35 on which the suspension has 
been lifted, but service has not been in- 
augurated; 695 miles on TWA’s Route 
37 which had only a week’s suspension 
before service could be resumed, and 544 
miles on Continental Air Lines Route 
43 which also had a suspension of rela- 
tively short duration before service was 
resumed. 





Effective 











The addition of schedules to handk 
increased wartime business accounted fo 
the tremendous increase in route mileage 
operated. Between April 1 and Sept. 1 
a total of 109 round trips have bee 
added to the service pattern, in addition 
to eight all-cargo flights operated by 
TWA, Eastern Air Lines, United Ai 
Lines, and American Air Lines. The 
CAB since October 1 has authorized a 
additional 14 round trips, but service 
has not yet been inaugurated. 

Since April 1, New York-Boston traffic 
has received the lion’s share of attention 
in the increase in roundtrip schedules 
Eastern has received authorization for 
the inauguration of six such schedules 
while American has already added 14 in 
the five-months period. Other “busy” 
spots have been Los Angeles-San Fran- 
cisco, where Western Air Lines has been 


added three roundtrip schedules, 
Spokane-Seattle, where Northwest has 
added three, and Norfolk-Washington, 


where PCA has added six. 

In the same five-months period, round- 
trip deletions have totaled only five 
These included Eastern between New 
York and Miami, Braniff Airways be- 
tween San Antonio and Corpus Christi 
National Air Lines between Miami and 
Key West, and Eastern between Chicago 
and Miami, via Atlanta and Jacksonville 

The following table provides a chrono- 
logical tabulation of revisions in the air 
service pattern since Sept. 1: 


Date of Round Trips 
Revision Carrier Route(s) Route Segment Added Deleted 
Sept. 1 PCA 14 Norfolk-Washington 1 
14 Norfolk-Detroit 1 
14 Washington-Pittsburgh 1 
34 Washington-Baltimore 1 
46 Pittsburgh-Buffalo 1 
Sept. 1 United 1 New York-San Francisco 1¢ 
Sept. 1 American 7 New York-Chicago 1¢ 
id 23 New York-Ft. Worth 1 
Sept. 1 Western 13. Los Angeles-Salt Lake City 1 
19 Salt Lake City-Butte 1 
Sept. 5 Braniff 9 Dallas-Chicago 1 
90 50 Houston-Austin-San Antonio 1 
~ 15 Dallas-Houston 1 
z: 15 Dallas-San Antonio 1 
43 15 San Antonio-Corpus Christi 1 
Sept. 15 American 7 New York-Chicago 1* 
= 7 New York-Detroit 1 
Sept. 15 TWA 61 Washington-Dayton 1 
as TWA 2, 36, 44, 61 Washington-Kansas City 1 
37. Los Angeles-San Francisco 1 
Sept. 25 Delta Be | Cincinnati-Atlanta 1 
24 Atlanta-Ft. Worth 1 
Oct. 1 Chi. & Southern 8 Chicago-Memphis 1 
Oct. 1 United ll Seattle-Los Angeles 1 
Oct. 1 Chi. & Southern s Chicago-New Orleans 1 
Oct. 1 Eastern 10 # £Atlanta-Miami 1 
10 Chicago-Atlanta-Jacksonville-Miami 1 
10,40 Chicago-Atlanta-Tampa-Miami 1 
Oct. 1 National 31 New York-Jacksonville 2 
31 Miami-Key West 1 
39 Jacksonville-New Orleans 1 
os Branift 15 Denver-Amarillo-Oklahoma City-Dallas 1 
ee Inland 35 Denver-Huron 1 
ee Eastern 40 Miami-Tallahassee-Memphis 1 
se Northeast 27 Boston-Montreal 2 
oe National 31 Miami-Key West 1 
te Eastern 5,6 New York-Boston 6 
ate Northwest 3  Chicago-Minneapolis 1 
Oct. 1 National 31 Tampa-Miami 1 





© Exclusive cargo operation. 
*Exclusive cargo eastbound only. 
** Authorized but not yet inaugurated. 
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“OPEN FOR BUSINESS IN 2 HOURS” 


Few major enterprises which change ownership can be completely set up 
ready for business under “new management” as rapidly as a captured airfield. 


With pride we read the news of each such exploit . . . knowing that para- 





chutes invariably play an important role. We know, too, that each ‘chute 
INVITATION 


We invite apparel crea- sd ite i : : a 
tie Nef wl did its job well and faithfully because of the skilled precision needlecraft 
needlecraft production 

that went into its making. Soon, we hope, these same skills will be turned to 


problems to write us re- 
garding our facilities for 
: eee eae the production of equally fine consumer goods, by STANPAR 
in our factories. Our pro- 
' duction and engineering 
staffs are available for 
consultation. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 















STANDARD PARACHUTE CORPORATION 
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20-Man Advisory Group Named 
To Aid CAB in Studying Taxes 


HE Civil Aeronautics Board last fort- 

night named a 20-man advisory com- 
mittee to assist it in a study of multiple 
texation of air carriers as outlined under 
a law signed by the President last July 
3. Oswald Ryan, CAB member, heads 
the committee as chairman. 

Committee members’ were selected 
from various activities related to the sub- 
ject of taxation of air carriers. Each of 
them has extended experience and 
knowledge either in the administration 
of state or local taxation, in airline opera- 
tions, in public finance, or in federal 
and states relations. 

“The study is being made pursuant 
to a law of Congress approved by the 
President on July 3, 1944, which directs 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to under- 
take a study of the multiple taxation of 
air carriers and their employees and to 
recommend appropriate steps to eliminate 
any burdens on interstate commerce re- 
sulting from such multiple taxations,” 
the CAB announcement said. 

“The committee will meet from time 
to time in Washington to advise the 
Board on the conduct of the study and 





PCA Operations Department 


Streamlined; Four Divisions 


The Operations Department of Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines has been 
streamlined and now consists of four 
main divisions: flight operations, ground 
operations, personnel, and medical. J. H. 
Carmichael, vice president, continues in 
overall charge with W. R. Manchester as 
operations manager and W. D. Markey 
as assistant to the operations manager. 

Flight Operations is headed by J. A. 
Brooks as superintendent, with C. A. 
Lupole as his assistant. In this division 
C. W. Weiblen continues as System Chief 
Pilot with R. H. Taylor as Assistant Chief 
Pilot, Eastern Region; H. McClintock, 
Assistant Chief Pilot, Western Region; 
and G. A. Nowack, Assistant Chief Pilot, 
Southern Region. W. F. Kinnard con- 
tinues as Supervisor of Flight Dispatch. 

R. W. Hardesty is Superintendent of 
Ground Operations, with J. F. Roth as 
assistant superintendent. Supervisor of 
Station Operations is J. J. Scholze; W. 
D. Ord is Supervisor of Reservations and 
Ticketing, and C. G. Aschenbach is Su- 
pervisor of Operations Communications. 
W. D. Hedrick continues as Supervisor of 
Cabin Service and Supply, and Miss 
Katherine Hartman continues as Chief 
Hostess. J. H. Murphy and E. A. Clark 
are Regional Supervisors of Ground Op- 
erations, assisted by A. J. Viola and C. 
G. Reith, respectively. 

The Personnel Division is headed by 
J. T. Rinker, who is aided by three As- 
sistant Directors. Dr. H. L. Andrews is 
assistant in charge of personnel training; 
J. H. Baldridge is assistant in charge of 
employment and records; and F. P. Flint 
is assistant in charge of employe rela- 
tions. The remaining division of the 
Operations Department, the Medical di- 
vision, will continue to be headed by 
Dr. L. G. Lederer. 
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weigh recommendations for eliminating 
burdensome multiple taxation of air car- 
riers or their employees.” 

The following constitute the committee: 

Dixwell Pierce, Secretary, California 
State Board of Equalization; Roy Blakey, 
Prof. of Economics, University of Minne- 
sota, and President, National Association 
of Tax Administrators; Roy Blough, 
Treasury Tax Research, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington; J. C. Collins, Vice 
President, Mid-Continent Airlines; John 
C. Cooper, Vice President, Pan American 
Airways; Amos Culbert, Vice President, 
American Airlines; Harold Groves, 
Chairman, Department of Economics, 
University of Wisconsin; J. Weldon Jones, 
Assistant Director in Charge of the Fis- 


cal Division, Bureau of the Budge 
Washington; I. M. Labovitz, Alternate j 
J. Weldon Jones, Bureau of the Budge: 
Washington; R. G. Lochiel, Treasure 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines; Edway 
Logan, Director of the Budget, State ¢ 
Pennsylvania; James W. Martin, Profes. 
sor of Economics and Director of th 
Bureau of Business Research, Univer. 
sity of Kentucky; Joseph McGoldrick 
Comptroller, City of New York; Low 
Nims, Chairman, State Tax Commissig, 
State of Michigan; Al Noonan, Executiy 
Secretary, National Association of As. 
sessing Officers; Carl Shoup, Professy 
of Economics, Columbia University; 4 
H. Stone, Chairman, State Tax Commis. 
sion, State of Mississippi; George Watso, 
Executive Secretary, National Associa. 
tion of Assessing Officers; Ronald Welch 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, former) 
Director of Tax Studies, Board of Inve. 
tigation and Research, Washington; Davij 
L. Behncke, President, Air Line Pilos 
Association. 








Quick-Reference Weather Board Developed by CAA 





[NCREASING air traffic which requires 
faster operation of air traffic control 
procedures has resulted in development 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
of a new Visual Weather Indicator. 
Experiments with the new indicator in 
the Washington Airway Traffic Control 
center, indicates that it speeds up the 
work of controllers, who, when the 
weather is bad and all traffic on the 








airways must be carefully shepherded, 
are working at top speed. The present 
weather seguences which are teletyped, 
are difficult to read, easy to misinterpret 
and are not written in sequence for quick, 
efficient reference. Further experimen- 
tation will be conducted, CAA officials 
say, to determine whether the indicator 
will be made standard equipment in 
every control center. 

The indicator was developed at the 
suggestion of James E. Ryan of the 
Washington center. It consists of a box 








Indicator, mounted on top of flight progress boards, shows the 
through use of lights, which show through glass lenses cut out to resemble weather symbols. 
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lenses, each bearing standard weathe 
code symbols. One box is mounted above 
each section of the traffic control boar 
When the proper lenses are lighted y 
from inside the box, the current weathe 
conditions at that station are immediately 
and easily legible. General conditions a 
the station are given by a trio of lights 
at the top of the box, indicating contac 
flying conditions with the letter C, in 





. 
7 


current weather at all times 


on the face of which are several small 
strument conditions with the letter N 
or closed conditions with the letter X. 

To set these lights, the operator in the 
traffic center uses a rotary switch. Ac- 
tually, they could be operated from the 
weather bureau offices even from a dis- 
tance. In actual operation, there would 
be a box with similar lenses over the 
board of each station by which the op- 
erator could tell at a glance the local 
weather. 
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3000 FIGHTER SORTIES every day, protecting Yank 
bombers... maintaining air mastery...can be 
flown with the daily output of Sinclair 100-octane 
gasoline. Today, all of this 100-octane goes to fight- 
ing fronts. Tomorrow, Sinclair Aviation Gasoline will 
power the nation’s commercial and civilian planes. 
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LABORATORY assistant test- 
ing 100-octane gasoline for anti- 
knock at one of Sinclair’s 10 
modern Refineries. 


‘ AVIATORS are also 
| motorists. Right now, 
cars need SINCLAIR- 
IZE SERVICE to provide 
the change-over for 
cold weather driving. 
Have your Sinclair 
Dealer Sinclair-ize 
your car for Winter. 
It gives the complete 
protection recom- 
mended by car manu- 233-FT. “CAT” CRACKER at a Sinclair 
facturers. Beat the ; Refinery makes butylene for synthetic rubber 
rush. Act today. and distillate for 100-octane base stock. 
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(Story on Page 52) 
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Trippe Given Award 


Juan T. Trippe, President of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways System, was presented 
with “The Americas Award” at the an- 
nual dinner of the Americas Foundation 
in New York Oct. 12. This honor is 
awarded each year to the American, who, 
in the judgment of the Foundation’s di- 
rectors, has done most during the year 
to promote and improve relations with 
Latin America. The award to Trippe 
was based on “his accomplishments in 
bringing closer together the people of 
all the Americas through the establish- 
ment of the greater inter-American aerial 
network which has effectively linked all 
of the Americas.” 
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NAL Modification Plant Gets ‘E’ 


United Air Lines’ bomber modification 
center at Cheyenne, Wyo., is scheduled 
to receive the Army-Navy “E” Oct. 20 
United’s is the first airline modification 
center to receive the award. 


La Guardia Field Express Up 


Air express moved through La Guardia 
Field in August showed a rise of 30.2% 
over August, 1943. A total of 54,116 
shipments were handled by the Air Ex- 
press Division, Railway Express Agency, 
compared with 41,551 shipments during 
the same month a year ago. 





Veterans’ School Ready 


The Embry-Riddle School of Aviation, 
which has trained thousands of Army 
and Navy youths for war, will train re- 
turning veterans from all parts of the 
United States for peace. The Miam 
school has signed a contract with the 
Veterans Administration and is ready 
accommodate up to 500 veterans imme- 
diately in such technical courses as aif- 
craft and engine mechanics. Preparations 
are being made to train thousands of 
additional men after Germany and Japan 


fall. The contract includes the training 
both of disabled veterans under the re- 
habilitation program and service men 


under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 
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HYDROMATICS on Post War Airliners 


Marking an important step in the development of post-war 
air traffic, American Airlines, Pan American-Grace Airways 
and United Air Lines have ordered fleets of big, fast Douglas 
DC-4 and DC-6 transports. Dependable Hydromatic propellers 
are to be regular equipment on all these airliners. 


HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Houriet 


Traffic 


Margery Forester has been appointed 
counselaire in Western Air Lines’ Long 
Beach traffic offices, replacing Peggy Cox, 
who has been transferred to the airline’s 
Los Angeles headquarters. 


Henry H. Fitts and Vern R. Mutton are 
new traffic representatives of Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines, Fitts at Chatta- 
nooga and Mutton at Grand Rapids. 
Both men recently were honorably dis- 
charged from the armed services. 


S. J. Roll, assistant to the vice presi- 
dent and general traffic manager of Pan 
American Airways, has been named PAA 
foreign trade counsellor, and has been 
replaced in his former position by John 
E. Muhlfeld, formerly general traffic 
manager for Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways in Lima, Peru. 


Joseph D. Boylan has been named 
regional cargo traffic manager for Ameri- 
can Airlines in New York. He was 
formerly a civilian employe of the U. S. 
Army Transport Corps. 


Norman Anishanslin, DTM for Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines 
has been promoted to the position of 
revenue auditor for the company. B. T. 
Cline, former assistant general traffic 
manager has resigned to enter the auto- 
mobile business in St. Louis. 


Vern R. Mutton, until recently a navi- 
gator with the Air Transport Command, 
has joined Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
as a traffic representative in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Richard A. Dick, general traffic manager 
for Western Air Lines, has been promoted 
from captain to major in the California 
Wing of the Civil Air Patrol. 


Edward M. Benz, regional traffic man- 
ager of Northwest Airlines in Seattle for 
the past three years, has resigned to join 
Kelco Co., Los Angeles. 


Dwight Howard Eddy has been ap- 
pointed DIM for Braniff Airways in 
Oklahoma City. 


Operations 


C. Edouard Houriet, assistant to the 
operations superintendent at the La 
Guardia Field headquarters of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, has completed 15 years 
with PAA. 


in Memphis, © 





Anishanslin Holland 





Forester 





Mutton Fitts 


Cline 





T. G. Noble, member of the plant engi- 
neering staff of Northwest Airlines, has 
been appointed NWA regional field engi- 
neer for the Twin Cities area and the 
company’s Eastern region between Chicago 
and Billings, Mont. 
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Estes Furman 


S. J. Miller, PCA safety engineer, has 
been named chief of plant maintenance 
of the airline. 


Alvin Eager has been appointed opera- 
tions manager of Otto Airlines, a division 
of Otto Aviation Corp. 


Marguerite “Peggy” Kellerman has been 
named chief hostess of Continental Air 
Lines, replacing Mildred “Tommie” Heck, 
who has been granted leave of absence 
to attend Columbia University, New York 


Gordon A. O’Reilly has been named 
superintendent of communications of 
TWA, succeeding Howard K. Morgan, 
who recently was named director of en- 
gineering for the airline. 


W. E. Lawrence, director of development 
for American Airlines, has been named 
chief engineer of American Export Air- 
lines. He was for two years an aviation 
engineering specialist with the War Pro- 
duction Board. 


Miscellaneous 


H. W. Furman has been appointed gen- 
eral chairman of United Air Lines’ Em- 
ployes’ Suggestion Conference. 


Lt. Col. Murl Estes of the Army Air 
Forces, formerly chief pilot of the Eastern 
Division of PCA, has been assigned to 
Bolivia as the United States military 
air attache. 


J. G. Holland has been appointed gen- 
eral attorney for Continental Air Lines 
and the Continental-Denver Modification 
Center. 


F. G. Malbeuf has been appointed as- 
sistant director of public information for 
American Airlines, with headquarters iD 
New York 


Leonard F. Bouman has been named 
U. S. representative for K.L.M. Royal 
Dutch Airlines and K.NI.L.M. Royal 
Netherlands Indies’ Airways with head- 
quarters in New York 


Maj. Clayton E. Joyce, United Air Lines 
pilot on military leave, has been ap 
pointed chief pilot of the India-China 
Wing, Air Transport Command. He has 
logged more than 10,000 flying hours— 
9,000 with commercial airlines and the re- 
mainder as a military flyer—in a flying 
career which started in 1929 
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A LITTLE WOODEN BOX that’s 


speeding aircraft progress 


By JOHN B. KENNEDY 


Famous news analyst tells how “Suggestions for Victory” from Bell Aircraft employees have 











saved thousands of dollars of the taxpayer’s money and a comparable number of manhours 


"TN every Bell Aircraft plant you'll 

I suggestion boxes. Into these 
boxes Bell Aircraft employees, who 
think while their skilled hands are at 
work, last year deposited 4200 ideas 
to improve plant operations and Bell 
Aircraft products. One third of these, 
after being cleared through Bell Air- 
craft’s Patent Office, have been put to 
work. As a result thousands of dollars 
have been saved in the cost of build- 
ing Bell airplanes and other war weap- 
ons. Other suggestions are helping to 
speed Victory by saving thousands of 
manhours. 

“Take the case of a supervisor of 
Intra-Plant Traffic in one Bell Aircraft 
plant. His plan for simplifying the 
operation of the conveyor system, by 
which workers receive material and 
parts, eliminated 54,561 telephone 
calls week—totaling a yeacly sav- 
ing of $39,845, to say nothing of time. 

"Instead of a telephone operator 
notifying the station that mente are 
on the way, when the conveyor passes 
a certain point, it lights an Testis 
bulb. This signal notifies the worker 
to be on the ey 

“This new system is one of man 
production methods suggested by Bell 
Aircraft employees that are now 1n use 
in other Allied Aircraft plants. 

Bell Aircraft workers are making 
every effort to speed the day of Victory. 
When that time comes, you can trust 
this same manufacturing skill and in- 
genuity to bring you many things to 
make for a better world at peace.” 


* Buy War Bonds and Speed Victory ® 
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All American Pick-up Method Used 
To Lift Humans From Behind Lines 


NNOUNCEMENT of the use of All 
American Sie ie > pe 
up, by airplane, patriots i e 
ried ieee was made recently in the 
London Star. Through this method, the 

Allies have been able to figuratively 
retrieve from under the very “nose” of 
the enemy, some of the nationals of 
conquered countries, fly them to London 
and there receive from them valuable 
information regarding enemy plans and 
operations. , 

Halsey R. Bazley, president of All 
American Aviation, Inc., the company 
which developed the airmail pickup 
system which now operates seven states 
and serves 118 communities, commented 
that this was the first word that he had 
had that the pickup device was being 
used with reference to human beings. He 
‘said military versions of All American’s 
Air Pickup system had been used ex- 
tensively in picking up troop and cargo 
gliders in both France and Burma. — 

“News that it is being used to pickup 
human beings is extremely interesting. 
We know it can be done,” Bazley stated. 

The story in the London Star on the 

man pickup was printed beneath the cap- 
tion: “Under the Germans’ Noses.” It 
read: 
“One of the fantastic methods by which 
the Allies get news of happenings inside 
German-occupied Europe was described 
by Hans Astelius in a broadcast from 
Stockholm. This, he says, is how it is 
done: 

“*‘At dawn an Allied aircraft appears 
over an occupied country, flies very low 
over a certain lonely place, drops a small 
parcel by parachute, which is picked up 
by local patriots. In the packet is a 
harness with instructions how to use it. 

“*At a given hour, perhaps a day or 
two later, one of the patriots puts on the 
harness lies down flat on the ground and 
waits. An aircraft appears, flying very 
low, goes down still lower, but not to 
land—that is not necessary. The harness 
is hooked on to a tow-rope, and in a few 
seconds the man has been hauled aboard 
the aircraft. 

“*The whole business is completely free 
of risk, and the strain is less than a para- 





South Pacific and Orient 


Applications Consolidated 


The applications of a dozen preséntly 
certificated and prospective air carriers 
seeking routes in the South Pacific and 
Orient have been consolidated by the CAB 
for hearing in the Pacific Case (Docket 
547 et al.). Portions of the applications 
of Prairie Airways (Docket 1347) and 
U. N. Airships, Inc. (Docket 1306) have 
been consolidated for the proceeding along 
with these in their entirety (Doeket num- 
bers appear in parenthesis) : 

American President Lines (1581), Chi- 
cago and Southern Air Lines (880), 
Hawaiian Airlines (1491), Inland Airlines 
(902), Northwest Airlines (547, 861, 862, 
985), Pan American Airways (1582), Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines (1508), TWA 
(1060), United Air Lines (1406), Western 
Air Lines (631, 1048), Woodley Airways 
(1589). 
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chute jump. A few hours later the man 
is in London and passes on information on 
what is happening in the occupied 
country. 

“*The Germans know about this, but 
are powerless to prevent it.’” 








ATA Replies to Criticism 
Of ODT on Advertising 


The Air Transport Association has re- 
plied to recent criticism by the Office of 
Defense Transportation relating to al- 
leged unnecessary airline advertising 
while the airlines are purportedly carry- 
ing capacity loads. 

In a letter of J. M. Johnson, ODT di- 
rector, E. S. Gorrell, ATA president, said 
the matter had been fully discussed by 
the joint advertising committee of the 
ATA and “we are sure in the future 
the members of our association will not 
go beyond anything that is right and 
proper in war-time advertising.” John- 
son had written to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Air with reference to 
the advertising. 

Gorrell said in his letter that the situa- 
tion with respect to travel by air was 
quite different than that of other means 
“since the priorities system assures ade- 
quate space for essential travel.” He 
pointed out that “as planes have been 
returned to the airlines, we find that the 
proportion of priority traffic to the total 
has decreased and that in many sections 
of the country space is becoming avail- 
able for war-time traffic of a nature that 
is important and necessary to the war 
effort but does not aualify for military 
priority.” 

“There is no desire on the part of the 
airlines to create more traffic at this 
time, but it does seem in keeping with 
the practice of other carriers to inform 





Recent CAB Orders 
Affecting Air Carriers 








3150—Consolidation of applications in Nort 
Atlantic case (Docket 855 et al). 
3152—Rescinding temporary suspension 
service on Braniff’s Route 15 between Amari. 
lo and Oklahoma City. 
3153—Diomissal of applications of Aen. 
vias Nacionales Puerto Rico, Andrew } 
Burke, Gordons North South Airlines, an 
New York and Bermudian Air Line in Lat 
American proceeding. (Docket 525 et al). 
3156—Dismissal of application of Florii 
Motor Lines Corp. (Docket 1116). 
3157—Approving travel agent agreements 
filed by Air Traffic Conference of America. 
3158—Dismissal of applications of Oregon 
Airways. (Dockets 953, 1370). 
3159—Dismissing application of 
Motor Stages. (Dockets 1178, 1413). 
3160—Permitting Eastern Air Lines to ip- 
auverate service to Boston. 
3166—Consolidation of applications in North 
Central case. (Docket 415 et al). 
3167—Approving Pan American Airways a- 
quisition of China National Aviation Corp 
3168—Permitting Nationa] Air Lines to i- 
augurate service to New York. 
3169—Denying Pan American Airways pe- 
mission to serve Anchorage, Alaska. 
3174—Consolidation of applications in South 
Atlantic Route case. (Docket 1171 et al). 
3176—Dismissing application of Rya 
School of Aeronautics. (Docket 1368). 
3178—Dismissing application of Andrew J 
Burke. (Docket 384). 
3179—Dismissing application of 
States Aviation Co. (Docket 1509). 
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the public of what service is available” 
the letter stated. Gorrell enclosed wit 
the letter several examples of railroad 
advertising “which are subject to pr- 
cisely the same criticism as were the air- 
line advertisements to which our atten- 
tion was invited.” 


Mobile Tower Moved 
The CAA’s mobile traffic control tower 
which has been utilized by the Army 
Winslow, Ariz., for the past  severa 
months, has been transferred to Bismark, 
N. D., for further use by the Army. 





CAA Legal Office Releases Annual Report 


Ninety-eight applicants of foreign birth 
or descent, were given pilot’s licenses in 
the United States during fiscal 1944, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration Legal Office. 

Applicants from the Axis countries, 
Germany, Italy and Japan, were most 
numerous. After each ‘had been investi- 
gated by the Provost Marshal General, 
18 of Japanese origin, 42 of German, and 
18 of Italian, were given certificates. Nine 
applicants were of Austria-Hungary ori- 
gin and four of Rumanian. There was 
one each from Bulgaria, Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Poland 
and Yugoslavia. Twelve applications 
were denied. 

Aside from the smaller number of vio- 
lations resulting principally from war’s 
restrictions on private flying, the report 
followed the usual pattern. There were 
1,024 cases of violation, including pilots, 
plane owners, aircr companies, air 
agencies and others, and of these,- the 
commercial pilots were responsible for 
the largest number, 287. Student pilots 
were next with 240 and private pilots 
with 195. Airline pilots, as usual, were 





well-behaved, only 18 of them requiring 
Official attention. 

Most of the action taken by the CAA 
consisted of reprimands, of which ther 
were 275. The Administration also a: 
sessed civil penalties in 144 cases, & 
licenses were revoked, and 118 suspendel 
by the Ciyil Aeronautics Board on com- 
plaints filed by the Administrator. 

A total of $7,065 was collected in civi 
penalties, of which commercial pilots pal 
the most, $2,610. Airlines and _ aircraft 
manufacturing companies were fined $65) 
and $500, respectively. 

Violations of the Civil] Air Regulation 
were involved in 297 accidents, of whic 
84 resulted in fatalities. No record wa 
kept of violations of the Civil Air Regv- 
lations by military fliers,, whose viol 
tions are observed and reforted to mil- 
tary authorities, 

Emergency regulations resulting from 
the war condition accounted for 131 vie 
lations, such as taking off from or land- 
ing on undesignated landing areas, takité 
off without proper official clearance, am 
deviating from the terms of a clearanct 
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SCREW CUTTING LATHE 
BECOMES A TURRET LATHE 





With the Logan 6-Pqsition, Self Indexing fag aay Ras cman 


Turret Assembly, your present Logan ROSA TURES CASNES 
Screw Cutting Lathe becomes a dual pur- 
pose lathe of sustained accuracy, equally 
dependable for general purpose work, or 
for high speed production. The Logan Tur- 
ret Assembly will fit the bed of your screw 
cutting lathe perfectly, so that tailstock 
and turret are interchangeable to meet the 
job in hand. To guarantee accuracy, the 
Turret Assembly is shipped to you rough 
bored to 9/16” so that you can finish bore 
it to 5/8” from your own headstock. Check 
with your Logan Lathe dealer regarding the 


LA-25 Double Too! Pest Cross Slide : 
: advantages and the economy to be gained 


by equipping your present lathe with the 


DOUBLE TOOL POST 
CROSS SLIDES Logan Turret Assembly. 
For use in connection with the Turret 
Assembly. No. LA-29 is interchange- 
able with your present Compound 
Rest. No. LA-25 fits on bed of your 


present lathe. CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 


A NAME TO REMEMBER. WHEN YOU THINK OF LATHES 
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‘Airport Lighting Equipment Vital’ 


Work of Industry Advisory Committee on Aviation Ground 
Lighting Equipment Discussed; 4 Categories Listed | 





By E. J. Fotry 
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F SINGULAR significance to the na- 
tion’s postwar aviation program are 
the technical developments and practical 
advances in the field of airport ground 
lighting equipment, being made under 
the stimulus of the war effort. Nearly 
buried in the flood 
of more “roman- 
tie”? aviation 
a chie ve ments, 
these vital proj- 
ects deserve in- 
dustry attention. 
The Industry 
Advisory Com- 
mittee on Avia- 
tion Ground 
Lignting  Equip- 
ment is the special 
wartime group of 
industry and gov- 
ernment representatives created to pro- 
vide a source of advice and information 
for the War Production Board. In its 
considerations, the Committee includes 
the following equipment types: “homing” 
devices; hazard marking lights; wind 
direction and landing direction indicators. 
The “homing” device category covers 
the common airport beacons: the 36 inch 
rotating unit in use by the CAA and the 
24 inch unit which has come into use by 
the Army and Navy as well as the CAA. 
Present practice requires two varieties of 
the 24 inch: the alternate green and 
clear flash used on civil fields and the 
single-end double-flash clear beacon used 
to distinguish military airports. The 
recent CAA use of the smaller beacon is 
believed to be gered since pilots 
have encountered difficulty in seeing it 
while approaching an airport in bad 
weather. 


Drum-Type Being Tested 


Several special beacon types are the 
subject of experimentation. Under test 
at Indianapolis is a 24 inch drum-type 
rotating unit, with a 3000 watt lamp, set 
1000 feet from the end of the runway. 

Wright Field is exploring the possibili- 
ties of the condenser discharge beacon 
which has an extremely high intensity, 
short duration flash. Operating on either 
AC or DC, the unit employs the Edgerton 
lamp, a flash tube operated at high voltage 
and i high current. The beacon’s 
possibili' appear limited by reason of 
the very short flash, but the fact that the 
entire unit except external power supply 
weighs 175 pounds packed suggests its 
use as a portable installation. 

The use of the code beacon has been 
more or less limited to obstruction mark- 
ing but there is thought being given to 
establi it as a definitive aid for an 
airport in locations where several airports 
are in close proximity. 

Although dows are no CAA plans to 
install the oscillating beacon, the AAF has 
used this type as a military field desig- 
nator. The rate of oscillation is generally 
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forty cycles per minutes producing eighty 
flashes per minute and in spite of a 
candlepower lower than the common ro- 
tating beacon, the oscillating type is said 
to be more conspicuous. Military operat- 
ing personnel, encountering fog condi- 
tions are becoming aware of the useful- 
ness of this type, according to the AAF. 

In the field of hazard marking lights, 
the general policies dictating their use is 
being reviewed with an eye to a change. 
The use of fewer obstruction lights on 
fixed hazards on the airport together with 
a slight increase in hazard lighting in 
surrounding areas is the expected change. 
Less experienced pilots or strangers, on 
approaching a field have reported con- 
fusion and distraction as a result of ex- 
cessive numbers of red lights in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the important runway 
marker lights. 


Flood-Lighting Frowned Upon 


Other suggestions, pertinent to obstruc- 
tion. lighting, are on the docket. The 
occasional practice of  flood-lighting 
smokestacks and similar structures is 
being frowned upon by reason of the fact 
that in low visibility conditions the flood 
produces only ‘a haze whereds the gen- 
erally approved red light at the top pro- 
vides clear definition. Similarly, the 
installation of obstruction lights in even 
parallel rows should be avoided’ to prevent 
confusion between these and the standard 
red high-intensity approach light lanes. 
It is pertinent here to note. that some 
officials are thinking about changing the 
obstruction light spacing on extended 
obstructions to 150 feet anywhere within 
two miles of the edge of the landing 
area—present practice calls for 150 feet 
within 1000 feet of the landing area and 
300 feet spacing beyond. 

It is proposed that AAF, Bureau of 
Aeronautics and CAA will formulate a 
policy for the zoning of areas around air- 
ports and for the specific hazard markings 
in such zones. 

Four main types of wind direction and 
landing direction indicators are current. 
The wind “T,” normally free swinging is 
the common horizontal, lighted unit. Its 
use is rapidly declining. 

The airport wind cone is the externally 
lighted unit using four 200 watt lamps. 
Frequent field failures of the original of 
this model have necessitated a design 
change strengthening the upright mem- 
bers which were inadequate support for 
the cone. 

The airway wind cone is simply the 
little brother of the airport unit. It is 
smaller and internally lighted by a 75 
to 150 watt lamp. It is particularly well 
suited for use on intermediate fields 
where electric power may be at a 
premium. Since relatively infrequent 
landings are the order of the day at these 
fields, the device has proved generally 
adequate. 

The largest gadget for the exposition of 
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wind direction is the wind teirahedro, 
It is the unit which is replacing th 
wind “T” on those fields which have th 
latest types of lighting equipment. 4; 
the name implies, it is tetrahedral > 
shape, 35 feet high and 15 on each side 
of the base, which is more or less in th 
vertical plane when the unit is in ug 
Thirty-five ten watt lamps provide th 
illumination. 

The simple inclusion of a_ contr 
mechanism in the base converts th 
tetrahedron to a dual utility unit: win 
direction indicator or landing direction 
indicator. At all those airports at which 
the CAA operates the control tower, th 
double duty tetrahedron is being installed 
Although general reaction from the fiel& 
has been extremely favorable, excessive 
use of the contro] mechanism, specifically 
frequent starting, stopping of it and it 
use in high winds, has resulted in om 
breakdown. Proper operating technique 
should remedy most of this difficulty but 
strengthening of affected parts may bk 
required. 

Navy training fields have been using: 
course indicator as a method of. trafic 
control where large numbers of planes ar 
operating. Its development was prompted 
by the need for a better method 
directing the pilot to the proper landing 
runway. Briefly, the assembly consists 
of a series of beacons—four 24 inch clear 
units mounted on a turntable, one 30 
watt 24 inch green beacon also mounted 
on the turntable and one 3000 watt 
inch red beacon mounted over all. This 
combination of beacons provides 1 to 
signals and the approaches on the field 
are so numbered. The control towe 
indicates the proper course by signaling 
the corresponding number of flashes. 


An Important Phase Omitted 


Our report of the devolopments in thi 
field of ground lighting has had to omit 
the important phase of approach, landing 
and takeoff aids in which there is com 
siderable development and standardization 
activity. Glide angle indicators, speci# 
“snow country” marker lights and taxi- 
way light modifications are only a fe¥ 
of ramifications that space denies. Fo 
those who feel the flying boat is dead, w 
can state that the activity of the Industry 
Advisory Committee relative to flying 
boat accommodations is extensive. 

This treatise is somewhat of a departure 
from our practice. It carries more of th 
reportorial and less of the debatable. ! 
is our opinion that there are merits ® 
both sides. We want to know what both 
of you readers think about this. We 
shall pattern our future actions in thes 
columns on your wishes, if you'll make 
them known. Do you want the balance 
of the data on ground lighting? 
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PRESSURE CONTROL. From this giant AiRe- 
search “Stratolab” will come the automatic 
air control devices to succe i 
airliner cabins - -- to provide AiResearch “com- 
fort-protection” that will make high altitude 


operation feasible and profitable. 


ain CONTROL. Developed for U.S. warplanes, 
the AiResearch Automatic Exit Flap Control 
System offers commercial airliners many @®° 
-n temperature control..- increased 
speed by cutting open flap time. -- and greater 
i protection for high altitude flying- 
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AIRCRAFT & DIESEL EQUIPMENT CORP. 


4405 North Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago 40, Illinois 


Your Partners in Precision 








Electric Actuators 


Introduction of an entirely new line of 
electric actuators has been announced by 
Pacific Division, Bendix Aviation Corp., North 
Hollywood. First units in the line are to be 
known as Geneva-loc positioning actuators 
The company also is manufacturing a special- 
ized actuator for operation of dive flaps to 
meet the specifications of an air frame manu- 
facturer. The new Geneva-loc actuator offers 
extremely accurate control within 1° of any 
series of operations up to eight positions with 
each position positively locked against move- 
ment. As the name implies, these new actu- 





ators incorporate a Geneva movement oper- 
ated by a high speed motor. Positioning by 
limit switches has been completely eliminated 
Five outstanding advantages result: 

1. Positive control of output shaft move- 
ment which automatically locks at all stops 
and which is independent of motor overtravel 
and temperature variations. 

2. No clutches, torque limitors, brakes or 
adjustable limit switches—eliminating major 
causes of trouble. 

3. Motor comes up to speed under no load, 
then engages cam with varying ratio which 
develops maximum torque at breakaway posi- 
tions. Thus cutout switches always operate 
when motor is under no load permitting maxi- 
mum switch life. 

4. Design permits two-to-eight positions. 

5. Entire unit can be disassembled and re- 
assembled, or interchanged quickly in the 
field. There are no limit switches, brakes 
etc., to be adjusted. 


Rivet Separator 


Edward J. Mayes (below) of Pan American 
Airways watches the operation of a machine 
he designed and developed which can separate 
17,280 rivets an hour—a job heretofore per- 
formed by hand. He estimates that his ma- 
chine in two hours can segregate, according to 
length, all rivets of one-eight inch diameter 
that accummulate in a week in Pan Ameri- 
can’s maintenance department at La Guardia 
Field. The rivets are dumped into a hopper 
and slide down a trough to a circular plate 





Equipment News 





which revolves slowly. There they are picke 
off one at a time by notches in the plate an 
dropped by trippers of appropriate length inp 
buckets situated at intervals beneath fh 
plate. 

Mayes is assistant chief of the metal shop 
at Pan American’s transatlantic Clipper tern. 
nal 


Engine Preheater 


An aircraft engine preheater designed 
hang conveniently on the propeller of a radia 
engine, and small enough to be easily handig 
by one man (weight about 45 pounds) is th 
latest model announced by Hunter and Com. 
pany, Cleveland, makers of direct-gasoline-fir 
heaters. The new unit, which measures 18} 
by 542” by 1349”, is rated at 40,000 Btu/hr 
It comes equipped with an air-snug canvas 
hood to enclose the engine and short connect. 
ing ducts for hot and return air. In wm 
circulating air within the enclosure, which h- 
cludes all engine parts, the Hunter heater 
employs a new and improved principle, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. Advantages 
claimed are concentration of heater output 
into useful application of heat to the engine 
parts. Because of the extremely short travel 
a minimum of heat is lost through ducts and 
connections. One heater is applied to ead 
engine, and because of the compactness and 
ease of handling, greater flexibility of use is 
claimed The same heater can be used for 
preheating aircraft cabins, for heating smal 
offices or shops, or for throwing a flow of 
warmed air around a mechanic working i 

unheated area. Components are a simple 





welded steel burner with ‘“Sealed-in-Steel 
flame; a small blower which drives the heated 
air and also furnishes forced draft for com- 
bustion; a built-in fuel tank, and control 


centered on a small panel at one end of the 
heater. Ducts and hoods are available to fit 
all sizes and types of radial engine installations 
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FIBERGLAS* XM-PF 


Aircraft Insulation 


Only by seeing, feeling, weighing 
and flexing this new insulation can 
you realize how radically different it 
is from other insulations; also why 
every ounce available has been going 
into U. S. Military Aircraft. 

Fiberglas XM-PF Insulation is 
made up of inert, inorganic material 
—glass in the form of very fine 
fibers bonded into a flexible mat 
form. It is easy to handle and 
fabricate. It requires no stitching 
or felting to maintain its form and 
shape, even under extreme vibra- 
tion. And it weighs as little as 
one pound per cubic foot, while pro- 
viding an optimum of insulating 
effect. 





FIBERGLAS 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


This new material has a merit 
factor of over 80 as acoustical in- 
sulation when properly installed. 
This, combined with its light weight 
and durability has made it ideal for 
the acoustical treatment of pilots’, 
radio operators’ and navigators’ 
compartments in aircraft. 

Its thermal uses in aviation in- 
clude the insulation of hot-air ducts 
and fittings on aircraft, also the in- 
sulation of cargo and troop trans- 
port compartments. Being made of 
glass, the fibers will not rot or 
burn. Equally important, this insu- 
lation absorbs a negligible percent- 
age of moisture under extremely 


humid conditions. 


If you are not already familiar with Fiberglas XM-PF 
Aircraft Insulation, it will pay you to investigate its many 
advantages. Why not get in touch with the branch office 
nearest you? Or you can write to Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, 1894 Nicholas Building, Toledo 1, Ohio. In 
Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 





--A BASIC 
MATERIAL 


OTHER AIRCRAFT USES 
OF FIBERGLAS 
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AIRCRAET BLANKETS 
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Another type of Fibergias thermal insulation, 
these fireproof blankets (known as Design 
No. 3) are made of Fiberglas insulating 
wool, Type N, faced with Fiberglas cloth 
and stitched with glass thread. Available in 
1 44 Ib. and 3 Ib. densities, they are exten- 
sively used to insulate gasoline heater 
h » heat ch ducts, other high- 
temperature pipes, etc. 








The use of Fibergias cloths os base fabric 
for coating with natural or synthetic rubbers, 
vinyl compounds and other coating materials, 
provides a finished material having new and 
unusual qualities—great dimensional stability 
and strength under the most severe con- 
ditions of humidity, temperature and hard 
usage in combat. Widely used in the fabrico- 
tion of gun bore sight screens, insulation 
covering, flexible connections, bunks, fuel 
cells, distillate tanks, many other items. 





Made by combining certain low-pressure 
resins with Fiberglas—glass in the form of 
fine fibers—these materials provide great 
strength with light weight; exceptional 
ability to absorb shock; dimensional stability 
under moisture changes. These and other 
properties of this amazing new structural 
material are described in a booklet of 
reprints of articles which appeared recently 
in “Modern Plastics”. Write for your copy. 





Another all-glass product—woven from 
Fiberglas yarns. While extensively used for 
insulating motors, generators and other 
electrical equipment, many other applica- 
tions have been found for these durable, 
incombustible tapes in aviation—such as 
covering of thermal insulations on hot air 
ducts, ties for removable insulating pads, etc. 
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i” let your reputation for promptness lie 


around on the shipping room floor. When 


a customer marks his order “‘rusH’— call for 


AIR EXPRESS pick-up and get it on its way as early 


in the day as. possible! That’s the secret of fastest 






delivery by AIR EXPRESS—a service that moves 
cargo on swift Airlines schedules around the clock, 


for war and reconversion jobs. 


SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS 
A Money-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
for Every Business 


With additional planes and space available for all types of traffic, 3-mile-a- 
minute Air Express directly serves hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of 
foreign countries. And shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more 
than 10% on Air Express charges — as a result of increased efficiency developed 


to meet wartime demands. 


WRITE TODAY for “‘North, East, South, West”— an informative booklet that 
will stimulate the thiuking of every executive. Dept. PR-10, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 






Gels there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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Mechanized Loading Unit 
Used by American Airlines 
Made Completely Portabl 


American Airlines has put into opera. 
tion a completely portable automotiy, 
mechanized unit for loading and unloaj. 
ing airfrieght at La Guardia Field, 

Adapted to a gasoline-powered tractor 
a conveyor belt keeps a_ continuoy 
stream of baggage, express and maj 
moving from truck to plane as fast » 
cargo handlers inside the plane can sto, 
it away. It can be adjusted to the heigh; 
of the forward cabin of a DC-3 or to, 
postwar DC-4, an indicator on the sik 
showing when it has been elevated » 
the necessary height. Both operating 
and elevating mechanism are hydraulic. 
ally operated. 

At the lower end of the conveyor bel 
is a platform to receive cargo comin 
down the conveyor, from which it may 
be placed with little effort either on th 
low-level pane] trucks on which passen- 
gers’ baggage is carried or on the regu 
lar mail and express delivery trucks 
The platform and belt are marked to b- 
dicate the width of the door of a DC 
but are wide enough for the DC-4 
which have recently been ordered by 
American, 

The conveyor belt itself consists of 3 
series of slightly spaced slats with a can- 
vas cover rippled on to prevent skidding 
Sudden stoppage or reversal of the belt 
failed to dislodge or upset packages and 
baggage in the trial tests. The speed of 
the belt may be altered as necessary to 
permit proper stowage. 


6,000 Worker Suggestions 
Gain Recognition by WPB 


The War Production Board ha 
awarded more than 6,000 commendations, 
honorable mentions, certificates and cita- 
tions to civilian war workers for pro- 
duction step-up ideas, T. K. Quim, 
director-general of the War Production 
Drive, announces. 

Among the hundreds of widely used 
worker suggestions were a new testing 
method for bomb releases, developed a 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore; a shat- 
terproof stainless steel oxygen cylinder 
for high altitude flying, developed a 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron 
O.; a device for loosening airplane tir 
beads, eliminating excessive damage 
the tires, developed at Firestone; a silk- 
screening process of applying letters and 
figures to the paint finish of aircraft 
instrument panels, developed at Douglas 
Aircraft, Inc., Santa. Monica, Calif.; am 
ice-grip tire design for military airplanes 
which preserves non-skid features 
the tire for life, developed at Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

The following aircraft companies cul- 
rently are among the leaders in the 
number of national WPB awards 1 
workers through their Labor-Manage- 
ment Production Committees: Glenn L 
Martin Co., Baltimore, Md., 43 honorable 
mentions; Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Haw- 
thorne, Calif. 1 citation, 8 certificates 
and 33 honorable mentions; Curtiss 
Wright Corp., St. Louis, Mo., 8 certifi- 
cates, 33 honorable mentions; Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, Calif., 4 cel 
tificates, 60 honorable mentions. 
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WEBSTER SAYS, “Vicious Circle: A chain of circum- 
stances constituting a situation in which the process 
of solving one difficulty creates a new problem in- 
volving increased difficulty... So sorry, please, 
Jap know vicious circle mean Douglas SBD dive 






bombers. 
Doak men and women are proud that part of their 
war assignments was the manufacture of many as- 
semblies for this great Navy plane. When we of Doak 
can turn away from the vicious circle of war, our 
skills will be applied to products that will make your 
“Family Circle” a happier one. 


IZ. Fe AIRCRAFT COMPANY, [NC. 


TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 
WORKING AROUND THE CLOCK 





FOR A BRAVE NEW WORLD 
INSURE YOUR FUTURE— 











INVEST IN WAR BONDS 
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90 Million Dollar Postwar 
Backlog Given by Airlines 


EAL, PCA, and NAL 
Sign With Douglas 
and Curtiss-Wright 


HE nation’s airlines last week had 

given aircraft manufacturers a back- 
log of at least $90,000,000 worth of trans- 
port plane orders, actually on the books 
for postwar delivery, and plans were 
shaping up for numerous smaller orders 
which will add materially to this total. 

Latest additions on the order books 
were: 

Eastern Air Lines—contracts totaling 
$25,000,000 for Curtiss CW120 Commando 
transports and Douglas DC-4s. 

Pennsylvania Central Aijirlines—con- 
tract with Douglas Aircraft Co. for 15 
DC-4s totaling some $10,000,000. 

National Airlines—contract with Cur- 
tiss-Wright for 16 CW20s at a cost of 
some $5,000,000. 

During the previous fortnight, three 
airliners had signed contracts with Doug- 
las Aircraft Co. for a total of 93 trans- 
ports—American Airlines ordering 25 
DC-4s and 30 DC-6s; United Air Lines 
ordering 15 DC-4s and 20 DC-6s; and 
Pan American-Grace Airways ordering 
three DC-6s. United also announced plans 
to sign contracts for an additional 15 
DC-6s. 

Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, in announc- 
ing plans for the $25,000,000 expansion of 
Eastern’s fleet, said Eastern hopes to be- 
gin operation of the CW-20s by the fail 
of 1945, war conditions permitting, and 
the DC-4s as soon thereafter as possible. 
He said the new equipment would make 
. it possible to multiply plane mileage five 
times in a three-year period of Eastern’s 
proposed domestic and international ex- 
pansion program. This, he said, con- 
stitutes approximately one-half of an 
over-all five-year expansion plan. 

In announcing PCA’s order for 15 
DC-4s, President C. Bedell Monro em- 
phasized that point-to-point travel, 
flights between cities hundreds of miles 
rather than long distances apart, would 
consume the greater part of the coming 
travel by air, and that the DC-4 is con- 
sidered a particularly satisfactory plane 
for the type of routes flown by PCA. 

Monro said this order constituted PCA’s 
initial requirements for postwar expan- 
sion of routes and service. Other fleet 
expansions are anticipated, he said, as 
postwar plans -are crystallized. 

G. T. Baker, president of National Air- 
lines, said that the first of the 16 CW-20s 
ordered by his line will be received in 
the summer of 1945. The NAL new 
equipment program, he said, includes 
both large twin-engine transports for low 
cost mass transportation and deluxe four- 
engine airliners carrying 60 and more 
passengers with a speed in excess of 
300 mph. 

Announcement of the orders brought 
the first public revelations regarding 
Curtiss-Wrights postwar transport, the 
Cw20. 

Originally designed as a commercial air 
transport, the CW20 Commando was 
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adapted to military duty as the Army 
C-46 and has undergone extensive test- 
ing in military operation. It is the 
largest twin-engine transport yet made. 

The CW20 was developed by Curtiss- 
Wright in cooperation with airline en- 
gineers to meet a definite demand for 
larger payload with greater reliability 
and reduced operating costs in the 200- 
700 mile range, which accounts for over 
80% of the total over-all commercial air 
travel in the U. S., according to Curtiss- 
Wright officials. 

It will be powered by 18-cylinder 
Wright Cyclone engines—the same en- 
gines which power the Army Lockheed 
C-69 Constellation, the Martin Mars Fly- 
ing Boat and other large aircraft. It will 
be an “all Curtiss-Wright” product, in- 


cluding engine, propellers and hulls. 
Other airlines are expected to announce 

their equipment requirements in the near 

However, a 1% of them are 


future. 





E. V. Rickenbacker, left, president of EAL, 
and G. W. Vaughan, Curtiss-Wright presi- 
dent, after signing contract. 


awaiting developments in connection with 
new route applications before going on 
record regarding their needs. 

T. E. Braniff, president of Braniff Air- 
ways, Inc., recently stated that purchase 
of new planes depends entirely on action 
taken by the Civil Aeronautics Board on 
the company’s various route applications 

However, Braniff is seeking to buy 
several of the larger Army cargo planes 
when they become surplus “if we can get 
them at a decent price,” Braniff said 
He pointed out that each plane of these 





Curtiss Commando 
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Left to right—Donald Douglas, president of 


Douglas Aircraft; J. H. Carmichael, vice 
president of PCA; C. Bedell Monro, PCA 
president. 


types is capable of earning from $2, 
to $2,500 a day for an airline and hence 
“we can afford to pay more than ther 
intrinsic worth—but not too much mor 
because it costs from $25,000 to $45,0% 
to convert them for civilian use.” Whe 
acquired, these planes will be put int 
cargo service on Braniff routes, he said 
The announced aircraft orders served 
to send aircraft stocks up on the Ne 
York market and in genera! have height- 
ened interest in the aircraft field. 


Government Has Strong Price 
Lever to Use Against “Plant 


Not Meeting Rec ommendation 


Action of the Army and Navy in in- 
voking for the first time drastic repricing 
powers against a small manufacturer od 
aircraft components served last fortnight 
as a reminder that the Government has 
a strong price lever to use against manu- 
facturers who do not meet its recom- 
mendations. 

The order was issued by the Army and 
Navy jointly against the Lord Man- 
facturing Co. of Erie, Pa., which produces 
a variety of rubber engine and _ instru- 
ment mounts for aircraft. Action was 
taken under Title VIII of the Revenue Act 
of 1943 which gives power to fix “fair 
and reasonable prices” on articles re 
quired by the services. 


A joint announcement said that the 
Lord company, beginning in 1942, had 
refused to renegotiate profits and agree 


to proposals made by the AAF and the 
Price Adiustment Board. 
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— MANUFACTURING 


Military Aircraft Production 
Up to Schedule; ‘Fine Showing’ 


Wis MILITARY aircraft production 
virtually up to schedule for the first 
three quarters of the year, plane manu- 
facturers were urged last fortnight to 
push output to a maximum for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

September production, according to War 
Production Board figures, represented 
98% of production which was praised by 
WPB as “a fine showing” for a work-day 
month of 26 days, including the Labor 
Day weekend. 

Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal, 
however, struck a note of urgency last 
week by urging that aircraft manu- 
facturers turn out at least 8% more 
planes for the Navy during the final 
quarter. 

September’s production for the aircraft 
industry totaled 7,598 planes. In terms 
of airframe weight, this was 92,700,000 
pounds, including spares, or about 1,200,- 
000 less than was produced in August, a 
27-work-day month. August output .was 
8,274 planes and July output was 8,000. 

W reported that during August 
almost all companies met their programs. 
Only a few plants, because of special 
difficulties, missed their schedules. 

Current production emphasis is on the 
long-range superbomber type—B-29s and 
B-32s. September production in this 
category was the greatest yet in a single 
month, although very slightly under 


schedule. Standard four-engine bombers 
of the Fortress and Liberator types were 
on schedule, but generally speaking the 
remainder of the tactical program, includ- 
ing fighters and medium bombers, was 
slightly under schedule. 

WPB pointed out that some individual 
companies which previously had difficulty 
in “getting started,” had made good rec- 
ords during September and now appear 
to be definitely “on the beam.” 

The Office of War Information, in a 
special survey last fortnight, reported 
there is little evidence of production lags 
in the aircraft field attributable to man- 
power difficulties. 

Total employment in 38 plants declined 
nearly 13,000 or 18% during July, the 
last month for which complete figures 
were available. However, employment 
in these plants is scheduled to decline at 
least 41,000 by the end of the year, OWI 
said. 

A few plants which will require small 
employment increases during the next 
two or three months, such as Curtiss 
Wright in Columbus and the Boeing 
plants in Seattle and Renton, are en- 
countering some difficulty in meeting 
their employment schedules because of 
local labor shortages. Inter-regional 
recruitment is expected to meet the need 
for additional workers. 





Veteran Tail 


The tail of a Martin B-26 Maj 
rauder now in action with thé 
Ninth Army Air Force in Europe) 
has completed more missions thay 
the nose of the same plane. The 
freakish craft was produced from 
two damaged Marauders which had! 
been consigned to the scrap heap, 
The nose of one and the tail of the 
other were salvaged and joined 
The tail was veteran of 57 missions 
over enemy territory; the nose had 
completed 51 missions. 








Four Southern California 
Companies Get Permission 


To Make Civilian Produe 


Four Southern California aircraft pay 
firms have been given permission to st 
production of civilian goods under # 
new “spot’ authorization” plan for 
conversion, Louis M. Dreves, War 
duction Board deputy regional dire¢ 
announced Oct. 3 in Los Angeles. 

United Airco Assembly, Long Beach 
will make lawn mowers; Kinng 
Aluminum Co., Santa Barbara, aluminug 
cooking utensils; Poulsen & Nardon, Ing 
Los Angeles, cafeteria food trays for im 


plant use; Century Metalcraft Corp., La 


Angeles, aluminum cooking utensils. 


f 





Klotz Bell 

James K. Grindle heads the new 
Chicago office of Brooks Equipment Corp., 
New York City, manufacturers and de- 
signers of shaft joints, accessories, and 
complete assemblies for hand-operated 
remote controls used in aviation. 

David A. Thomas, formerly general 
manager in charge of Canadian sales for 
Adel Precision Products Corp., has joined 
Narragansett Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I, as general manager in charge of 
sales. 

A. A. Kucher, director of research of 


Wall Mooberry 

Bendix Aviation Corp., has been elected 
a vice president of the company. Kucher 
is head of Bendix’ central research lab- 
oratories in Detroit and has charge of 
investigating and developing new product 
activities and new business opportunities. 


Leopold H. P. Klotz has been elected 
vice president, treasurer, and a director 
of Luscombe Airplane Corp. He has been 
a private pilot for more than 15 years. 


O. M. Bell has been appointed director 
of purchases of Taylorcraft Aviation 
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O'Connell Kucher 


Corp., succeeding A. J. Dodge, resigned 
He will continue his former duties # 
contracts manager and priorities coordi- 


nator. 


Donald Teetor has been elected vice 


president in charge of sales of Perfett 


Circle Co. 


W. F. Hogan has been appointed gel) 


eral sales manager of J. A. Tumbler Lab, 
oratories, makers of aviation service anf 


maintenance chemical products. 
(Turn to page 86) 
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Are you sure they'll fly today? 








Gos on our fields! 


Adequate snow removal equipment is assuring 
to the mind of timid air line passengers. Snogo 
removes the snow from the runway and when 
Sa6Go-is through, the job is complete until the 
+ snowfall. No packed layers of snow to freeze 

5 dangerous ruts or thaw into mushy spots. No 
slush to freeze in wheel pants or be carried 

io wheel wells. No expensive rehandling—no 
ing to condition snow as with rolling methods 
spanks to blow back on the runway or en- 
wing tips. Snogo keeps ‘em flying in any 

ather and remember—one washout pays 


1OGO! 
R MANUFACTURING CO. 


BUBUQUE, IOWA 





OUND TRIPS DAILY 


It’s well over 8,000 airline miles from Los 
Angeles to Calcutta: No small distance even in 


LOS ANGELES TO CALCUTTA {>= 
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The Ryan School has always looked ahead with 
confidence in the future of aviation. That is why 


= 


these days of global air transportation. Yet, sur- it now has pending before the Civil Aeronautics TT 

prisingly, flight mileage equal to more than four Board applications to engage in major airline fo 

round trips over this route is the extent of the activities. Ryan's accumulated experience, trained 

daily operational flying at the Ryan School of personnel and ample financial resources can m 

Aesenentics.* serve to bring healthy competition under the - 
: Ryan banner into the air transportation field. “ 


The Ryan School has had 22 years of experience 
in dealing with the problems of daily flight 
operations. It already has hundreds of skilled 
pilots and technicians in its organization. With 
these assets, it is well equipped to undertake the 
operation of extensive airline service. 


*At Army primary training bases at 
Hemet, California, and Tucson, Arizona 


Little wonder is it that in its wartime assignment 
Ryan Schools have produced thousands of Amer- 
ican pilots now active on global fighting fronts 
... their primary training accomplished on Ryan 
PT-22’s... their background the smooth-func- 
tioning Ryan organization. 





RYAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
OPERATING BASES: HEMET, CALIFORNIA, AND TUCSON, ARIZONA 





RELY ON RYAN TO BUILD WELL 


THE RYAN SCHOOLS ARE SUBSIDIARIES OF THE RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY 

















WHITE KNOWS 


TRANSPORTATION FROM THE GROUND UP 











SERVICE ANO MAINTENANCE 
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A DEPENDABLE MEMBER 
of the “Ground Crew” 


UNITED AIR LINES helps to maintain its reputation 
for service . . .“dependably on time”. . . by using the 
most efficient methods and tools to promote good 
maintenance. An example is The White Horse, used in 


many ways to speed service and maintenance operations. 


Since the early days of aviation, White Trucks have 






"FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS  } 


furnished the “ground link” for air transport . . . and 
the busy present has found many new ways for trucks 
to serve aviation’s progress. 

White is cooperating with a number of aviation firms 
to solve various phases of their ground transportation 
problems. Write for any information you need. Your 
inquiry will receive the attention of men who are 
interested in aviation’s progress and who know 


“transportation from the ground up.” 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY «© Cleveland 


T A limited number of new Super Power White Trucks are t 


now being produced for essential services. Your White 
representative will be glad to help you make application. 

















Here’s an excellent answer to the need of 

airports for highly -mobile fire-extinguishing 

equipment. Manned by asbestos-clad fire- 

men and loaded with Kidde carbon dioxide 

extinguishers, this motorcycle “crash truck” 

can rush right up to crash fires and other 

blazes and snuff them out quickly under a - 
blanket of carbon dioxide gas. 

Kidde extinguishers are being mounted 
in many ingenious ways to make their fast 
fire-killing effect fully available to air fields. 
They’re carried on large emergency trucks, 
two-wheeled trailers, jeeps — even on 
“scooters.” 

If you have a fire protection problem — 
in the air or on the ground — the wide 
experience of Walter Kidde & Company 
in this field will be helpful in finding the 
best solution. Just drop us a line! 








WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., 
140 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Manufacturing Personnel 
(Continued from page 82) 


Ralph Wall has been named assistant sales manager of 
Bendix Aviation Corp., and W. A. Mara, formerly wit) 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp, has joined the executiy 
staff of Bendix. 


Henry E. Mooberry has been appointed assistant to the 
president of United Aircraft Corp. He was formerly assist. 
ant director of advertising and publicity. 


Clarence L. Riegel, former assistant district auditor fo, 
General Electric Co. in New York City, has been electe 
secretary and assistant treasurer of Luscombe Airplane 
Corp. 


L. J. Henderson has been appointed assistant general sales 
manager of the Weatherhead Co. and Gene P. Robers ha; 
been named sales promotion manager. 


Charles L. Beard, vice president and secretary of Bel] 
Aircraft Corp., has been named to supervise all contract 
termination procedures, and Louis Fenn Sperry has been 
named a vice president of Bell in charge of financial affairs, 


Leonard J. Povey has been appointed to a military train- 
ing liaison position with Fairchild Aircraft Division. He was 
formerly vice president in charge of flight operations for 
Embry-Riddle School of Aviation. 


John H. O’Connell has been named manager of public 
relations for Curtis-Wright Corporation’s Propeller Divi- 
sion, succeeding Samuel S. Tyndall, who has joined the 
public relations firm of Hill and Knowlton in New York. 


Don A. Imus has been appointed shop superintendent of 
the Pacific Engineering Corp. 


Darwin Adams has been promoted to director of public 
relations of Interstate Aircraft and Engineering Corp, 
succeeding Charles Truman, who has resigned. 


J. A. Lapham, process engineer at Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation’s Fort Worth Division, has been named 
a regional director of the American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers. 


George R. Pizarro is the manager of Adel Precision 
Products Corporation’s new engineering service office in 
Rockefeller Center, New York City. 


Irving Taylor, eastern representative of Douglas Aircraft 
Co., is on an extensive air trip through South America. 


Harold B. Thomas and P. J. St. James have been placed 
in charge of Cherry Rivet Company’s New York territory, 
and William B. Rosborough has been given the Detroit job 


A. B. Johnson, associated with the Cleveland Pneumatic 
Tool Co. for the past 28 years, has been named plant man- 
ager. Conrad Wallin, who joined Cleveland Pneumatic 
in 1940 to assist in plant expansion, has been appointed 
plant manager of Cleveland Pneumatic Aerol. Inc. 4 
wholly-owned subsidiary. 


Rene G. Varlay, assistant contract administrator of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., has been named contract administra- 
tor of Jordanoff Aviation Corp. 


L. D. Granger, vice president of American Wire Fabrics 
Corp., has joined the newly formed Wickwire Spencer 
Metallurgical Corp. as a metallurgist and engineer 


William Todd has resigned as sales engineer of the 
Weatherhead Company’s Los Angeles branch 


William K. Swigert, associated with the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. for the past 15 years and the Propeller Division since 
its founding, has retired. He directed the moving of 
C-W’s Engine Division from Buffalo to Paterson, N. J. 
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Inside Story 
of the Mustang 


Here are nine reasons why the P-51 Mustang is the most efficient, most 





5. TWO-WAY RADIO -— provides close coordination during missions 


deadly, most feared American fighter-plane in enemy skies 6. SELF-SEALING GAS TANKS—an important safety factor in combat 

1. REVOLUTIONARY DESIGN —laminar-fiow super-speed wing 7. BOMB LOAD— 1000 pounds under each wing 

2. NO BLIND SPOTS—full vision cockpit enclosure. 8. DEADLY FIREPOWER—six .50 cal. machine guns, three in each wing 
3. ARMOR PLATE—this bullet-proof seat back protects Mustang pilots. 9. SPEED—OVER 425 MPH—1520 HP supercharged engine and automatic, 


4. FIGHTS EIGHT MILES UPSTAIRS—these tanks provide oxygen for pilot variable pitch propeller 












Planes. 
WASTE FAT 

arm them, S helped 
WASTE PAPER he; 


Ship them. 
GASOLINE flies them 


WILL YOU help deliver 
the next Squadron? 





North American P-51 Mustang Fighter 







Unmatched in speed, ceiling and combat radius, Mustangs fight from Burma to Berlin 


North American Aviation Sets the Pace 


PLANES THAT MAKE HEADLINES... P-5] Mustang fighter (A-36 fighter-bomber), B-25 
and PBJ Mitchell bomber, AT-6 and SNJ Texan combat trainer, and the B-24 Liberator 





bomber. North American Aviation, Inc. Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 





— FINANCIAL 


PRE formed 


for finest 
PERformance 


MACWHYTE 
Kie- faligee 
AIRCRAFT 


CABLES AND 
ASSEMBLIES 


All Macwhyte aircraft 
products are made to 
conform to A-N spect- 


rer tetelers including: 


“Safe-Lock’’ Terminals 


Aircraft Slings 
ISCO! t it fOr yOur WOrk 


ire rope and 


Tie-Rods 


acing. Streamline, 


“‘Hi-Fatigue’’ Cables 


f € yr r ms 
ese nstructions 


MACWHYTE COMPANY 


2953 Fourteenth Avenue 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
f MACWHYTE 
Aircraft Cables Safe 
als Air 
i Wire Rope 


¢ tor ali requirements 
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Over-the-Counter Securities 


(Courtesy Merrill Lynch, Pieree, Fenner and Beane) 
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AIRLINES 

All Amer. Aviation 
Am. Airlines Pfd. 
Amer. Export Airlines 
Braniff 
Chgo. & Co. common 
Chgo. & So. Wts. 
Continental Airlines 
Delta Air 
Inland Airlines 
Mid-Continent 
National 
Northeast Airlines 


MANUFACTURERS 
Aeronca 
Air Assoc. 
Aircraft & Diesel 
Aircraft Accessories 
Airplane & Marine 
Airplane Mfg. & Supply 
Central Airports 
Columbia Aircraft 
Continental Aviation 
Delaware Aircraft pfd. 
General Aviation Equipment 
Globe Aircraft 
Hariow Aircraft 
Harvill Corp. common ... 
Interstate Aircraft & Eng. 
Jacobs Aircraft 
Kellett Aircraft 
Kinner Motors 
Liberty Aircraft 
Luscombe 
Menasco Mfg. me 
Northrop Aircraft .....- 
Piper Aircraft conmmmon 
Piper Aircraft pfd. 
Pitts. Aviation Ind 
Rohr Aircraft 

Std. Aircraft Prod. 
Taylorcraft common 
Taylorcraft pfd. 
ME” powcccces ; , > 
Utd. Aircraft Prod. pfd 


Sept. 30 Oct, 
Bid Asked Bid 
61% 63% 636 
119 i21 118 
a 3145 30 
201, eos 2034 
135, 141, 1445 
53% 61% 614 
934 1042 934 
2742 2915 2615 
4 434 4 
735 8 7% 
15 1549 1534 
1014 1034 1014 
534 614 412 
10 : 12 
1% 5g 13g 
542 . 714 
5 19 5 
1.05 1.20 1.15 
5% I 5% 
ig 42 4g 
3 33g 3 
1, , 16 
1 1% 11, 
95ce 1.10 95c 
20¢ 35c 20c 
134 2 134 
91, 912 936 
342 ; 35% 
14 1% 14 
70c 80c 70c 
1044 105% 1044 
149 134 14% 
1 1% 11% 
556 6 57% 
4 414 4 
39 42 39 
M%4 %4 
634 7 65% 
60c 80c 60c 
238 24% 233 
6 634 6 
3 45c 35« 
1534 1642 1534 
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7 
Aske 
i 
129 
314, 





Aircraft 




















P. O. Box 30 











Computers 


LOAD ADJUSTER 


This instrument is used in the 
operation of multi-placed commer- 
cial and military airplanes, for 
quickly and accurately determining 
the proper loading of an airplane 
for safe and efficient balance dur- 
ing flight. Each load Adjuster is 
especially designed for a particular 
airplane model. 


COX AND STEVENS AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


Mineola, N.Y. 
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PIONEER PARACHUTE CO. 


Thies will be no need to 
wait for dependable, foul-proof Pioneer 
Parachutes when peacetime aviation gets 
the green light. Indeed, Pioneer Parachute 
Company — originators of a long line of 
advancements in parachute design and re- 
_ search — is ready now to supply civilian 
flying with the same thoroughness and effi- 
ciency with which it is serving the Army and 
Navy. Pioneer Parachutes will go far to 
encourage the widest possible acceptance 
of aviation in the coming tremendous ex- 
PIONEER PARACHUTE MODEL P3-B pansion in air travel. Look to Pioneer Para- 
Safer, more positive action Comfort chute Company for safer, lighter, stronger, 
less weight, without sacrifice of strength, more comfortable parachutes. Pioneer is 
P3-B is accepted as standard equipment ready now and is leading the way. 


by U. S. Army and Navy. Equipped 
with fool-proof, foul-proof, pilot chute. 





Home of Pioneer Parachute Company where designing and testing, weaving and manvta ing, 
from the raw product to the finished parachute, all coordinated within one company. 
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vo PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY, INC, ca 


CHLN 
MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: PIPAR TELEPHONE: Moenchester 4157 


WEST COAST FACTORY BRANCH, 109 SOUTH CENTRAL AVENUE, GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 











OWNERS...OPERATORS 


a enlete tine of OTTO 
AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL TIRES—tThese famous air- 


craft tires are built to stand 
the hardest usage. Designs ar 
tory tested, are the result of 


up under 
e labora- 
long and 


peinstaking research. Proven in use 


with the Army, Navy, and 
General Tires for aircraft of 


Airlines, 
all types 


meet the needs of any operator. 


FAHLIN PROPELLERS 
—Designed for increased 
efficiency, Fahlin propel- 
lers are built to C.A.A. 
specifications and carry 
approved type certifi- 
cates. Built for engines 
ranging from 40 to 250 

P. they deliver maxi- 
mum possible thrust 
without excessive RPM's. 


SCOTT TAILWHEELS — 
Built for strength and dura- 
bility, these well-known in- 
terchangeable, steerable 
and full-swivel tail-wheel as- 
semblies fit Aeronca, Cub, 
Culver, Luscombe, Mono- 
coupe, Rearwin and other 
light aircraft equipped with 
spring leaf skids. 


READING AIRCRAFT BATTERIES—For many 
years the engineering staff of Reading Bat- 
teries, Inc. has followed closely the battery 
rquirements of the aviation industry, Today 
Reading Aircraft Batteries, of the lead-acid, 
non-spill type, are used by the world's greatest 
aircraft producers. Also available: Reading 
“Terminal Cart" Diesel Engine Starting Batteries. 


also Randolph Aircraft Finishes ... Plasticlear Cleaner ... Roebling Products 


OTTO AV 


1ATION SPECIALTIES 


TORQUE TUBE 
DRIVES 


TAB CONTROLS AND 
ACTUATORS 
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HYDRAULIC VALVES POTTER QUICK 


DISCONNECTS 





NEW JERSEY 


2 Eastern States 








Edgar M. Gott Resigns 
From Consolidated V ultg 


Maj. Edgar M. Gott, widely know 
in the aviation industry for 29 years, hx 
resigned as assistant to the president g¢ 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Com, 
Major Gott wij 
take a short ya 
cation before @. 
gaging in won 
vital to war pm 


duction. 

He went to Sa 
Diego, Cal. @ 
vice president @ 


Consolidate 
Aircraft in 19% 
remaining as a 
sistant to th 
president when 
that company 
merged with 
Vultee in 1943. His aircraft experieng 
has included positions as president ¢ 
Boeing, vice president of Fokker, anj 
pres:'dent of Keystone Aircraft Co. 





Gott 


John Lee Named Head 
Of Menasco Company 


Election of John C. Lee, formerly mam 
ager of Aircraft War Production Cound 
West Coast, as president of the Menase 
Manufacturing Company is announced by 
the board of directors. Lee succeed 
John E. Royal who resigned because @ 
ill health. Robert R. Miller, executive 
vice president and an officer of the com- 
pany for the past four years, will con- 
tinue in that capacity, the board stated. 

Lee said that the company’s program 
calls for continued concentration on wat 


production and projection of Menaseo 
strongly into postwar fields of aviation 
and non-aviation products. The company 


he said, is making full use of market re- 
search studies, and its own product de- 
velopment facilities. 


H. R. Bazley Reelected Head 


Of All American Aviation 


Stockholders of All American Aviation, 
Inc., at their annual meeting elected the 
following directors: Halsey R. Bazley, 
Charles F. Benzel, W. Sam Carpenter Ill, 
Frank M. Donohue, Mrs. Richard C. du 
Pont, and Charles W. Wendt of Wilming- 
ton, Del., and Arthur P. Davis, George 
S. Leisure and David Rawson of New 
York City. 

At a meeting following the  stock- 
holders meeting the directors reelected 
the officers of the company for the en- 
suing year. The officers are: President, 
Halsey R. Bazley; Vice President—Trafiic, 
Harry R. Stringer; Vice President-Treas- 
urer, Charles W. Wendt; Vice President 

Manufacturing and Development, 
ward E. Minor, Jr.; Secretary and Gen- 
eral Counsel, Austin M. Zimmermad; 
Assistant Secretary, Frank J. Treleasé, 
Jr.. Assistant Treasurer, Harry S. Fries, 
Comptroller, Walter C. Gebelein. 
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Mark of Dependability 


Shield of /rovection 


Breeze Radio Ignition Shielding Guards Radio Communications 
Against Natural and Man-made Interference 


The Breeze Mark on Radio Ignition 
Shielding has for sixteen years been a 
mark of dependability, symbolizing the 
quality workmanship and engineering 
skill that has gone into every Breeze 
Shielding Harness. Designed for use on 
hundreds of different types of engines, 
this shielding has been developed by 
Breeze engineers to eliminate the radia- 
tion or absorption of high frequency in- 
terference in radio communications. In 


addition to this important function,. 


durable protection is afforded to second- 
ary wiring systems by Breeze Flexible 
Shielding Conduit, which guards against 
moisture, corrosion and abrasion. 

Now in service aboard aircraft, ships 
and tanks of Allied Liberation forces, 
this equipment is the result of years of 
Breeze experience in the field. With its 
unequalled background of research and 
production, Breeze has acquired the 
knowledge and ability required to solve 
any shielding problem. 


SA Lhd 


CORPORATIONS, INC. wewarx, ws. 


PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY 


PRODUCTS FOR PEACE 


A Few of the Many Breeze 
Products in the Nation's 
Service 


Radio Ignition and Auxiliary 
Shielding 
Multiple Circuit Electrical 
Connectors 
Flexible Shielding Conduit 
and Fittings 
Cartridge Engine Starters 
Internal Tie Rods 
Elevator and Rudder Tab 
Controls 
Flexible Shaft and Case 
Assemblies 
Aircraft Armor Plate 
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@ COMPLETE SALES 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


@ AVIATION RESEARCH 
BUREAU—A Clearing 
House of Information 


@ AIRCRAFT DISTRIBU- 
TOR FRANCHISE PLAN 


@ RENEGOTIATION OF 
WAR CONTRACTS 


@ SURVEYS AND 
MARKET ANALYSIS 
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We invite your inquiry 
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Bell Aircraft Writes Finis 
To Production Saga of P-39 


IHE LAST P-39 Airacobra to come off 

the line at Bell Aircraft Corp. has 
arrived in Russia, according to an an- 
nouncement approved by the War De- 
partment. 

It was just five years ago September 
13 that the Army awarded Bell its first 
P-39 contract, calling for 20 of the can- 
non-carrying fighters. Bell was in pro- 
duction on a modest scale when the Jap 
attack on Pearl Harbor catapulted the 
United States into war, but it wasn’t 
until early in 1942 that Airacobra produc- 
tion went into its first fast tempo. 

Bell has built 9,584 Airacobras, almost 
9,000 of which were delivered in slightly 
more than two years. During the early 
part of this year, P-39 schedules tapered 
off gradually in the face of the ever- 
increasing presence of P-63s on the lines. 


4th Anniversary in Combat 


This month Bell-built planes celebrate 
the fourth anniversary of their combat 
baptism. Early in October, 1941, two 
months before Pearl Harbor, the Royal 
Air Force used Airacobras on sweeps 
across the English channel and on bomber 
escorting missions over occupied Europe. 

Since then, P-39’s have performed with 
distinction around the world. They have 
battled the Japs from Kiska to the ’Canal, 
from Moresby to Makin. The Nazis have 
felt their guns in North Africa, in Italy, 
in France and on the far reaches of the 
Eastern Front. They have patrolled the 
air above Iceland and protected the ap- 
proaches to the Panama Canal. 

With depth charges slung to their 
bellies, P-39s have gone Jap-hunting in 
Pacific jungles, sub-hunting off the rocks 
of Ascension Island. They have turned 
auxiliary gas tanks into incendiary bombs 
by dropping them on enemy shipping 
and have reversed the order to drop life 
rafts to pilots forced down at sea. 

Performing best at altitudes up to 
16,000 feet, but able to go higher and 
fight hard, the P-39 has been an effective 
allied weapon as a dive bomber and a 
skip bomber. The punch it packs with 
its 37mm cannon in the nose and .50 
caliber machine guns in the nose and 
wings has filled its combat log with an 
imposing array of downed enemy air- 





craft, demolished tanks, shattered bridgy 
and sunken shipping. 

One of the earlier Airacobra squadmy 
which landed at Pt. Moresby early 4 
1942 to help turn the tide of the bat 
of New Guinea and keep the Japs awy 
from Australia, shot down 138 Jap plang 
with 45 probables in its first year ¢ 
action. 

P-39s were the first Army fight 
planes on Guadalcanal. They thre 
everything in the fighter pilot’s book 
the Japs—sunk their ships, shot up the 
installations and when everything ¢y 
failed, dropped depth charges to ki 
deeply entrenched Japs by concussio| 
In the closing stages at Guadalcanal, Aj 
acobras were reported to have cut ani. 
cipated infantry losses by 90 per cenj 
through use of strafing and bombing tw. 
tics. 

In 43 when Rommel was pushing ty 
Allies back in North Africa, P-39s slowel 
down advancing Nazi columns by strafing 
at tree-top level, a type of aerial warfan 
considered the most hazardous. The P-%& 
followed the Allies into Italy, servix 
as bridge busters and destroyers ¢ 
enemy installations and supply lines. 

Russia has received approximately 
5,000 Airacobras, more than half of tk 
military planes lend-leased to the Sovie 
The story of the Reds’ use of the P-i 
has never been fully told, ‘but some i- 
dication of the success of the fighter 
bombers may be gleaned from the recor 
of just one of the many Russian squai- 
rons flying P-39s. 


Russian P-39 Squadron Excels 


Nine members of. this squadron have 
shot down 270 enemy aircraft. Four ¢ 
the pilots have better records than ay 
of the leading American or British acs 
and one, Col. Alexandre Pokryshkin, ’ 
the Allies’ leading ace. At last report, 
he had accounted for 59 enemy plans, 
48 downed while he was flying a P-39. 

The evolution of the Airacobra brought 
out a score of models, each a change & 
improvement over the last. Now, te 
production saga of the Airacobras hs 
been written. The last rivet has go 
into the last P-39, but the last returns @ 
this fighting plane are not yet in. 
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FLIGHTEX FABRICS, INC. 


Leading Manufacturers of bi < sy 


Fabric and Tapes for the 


Aircraft ndustry 
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Fighters and bombers need lots of electrical power— 
but they watch their weight like a beautiful woman. 

Yet the design of electrical apparatus for aircraft 
must consider more than just weight reduction—there 
are factors of vibration, cooling, and brush wear that 
must be met. 

The five d-c generators shown at right represent the 
range of Westinghouse units that are meeting this 
exacting service. Their weight-output ratio is excep- 
tionally favorable. 


FOR EXAMPLE: 








TYPE SPEED 
O-4 100 4000 /8000 rpm 
o.1 100 2500/4500 rpm 
P-2 200 4000 /8000 rpm 
P.1 200 2500 /4500 rpm 
R} 300 4400 /8800 rpm 

















Westi 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


fet AT yeadd the eleciiiial pariner 


Westinghouse started in the aviation field in 1917, 
building the first wind-driven, high-frequency alter- 
nators for World War I aircraft radios. These 27 years 
of experience in designing and manufacturing elec- 
trical equipment for aircraft constitute a sound reason 
for making Westinghouse your working partner in 
aviation progress. Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Small Motor Division, P.O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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OFFICES EVERY WHERE 





PICK ANY SPOT ON THE GLOBE - - - 


These instruments will guide your plane there 











Dalton Aircraft Navigational Com- 
puter E-6B (shown above). With 
leather case and 23 page instruc- 
tion booklet. Standard with U. 8S. 
See POD. wE.icadedecstansddes $10.00 


You can’t jump into a bomber 
or a transport plane as you did 
in your car in the old days and 
follow Route 1 or Route 86 to 
your destination. It’s not as 
simple as that. 

Weems navigational instru- 
ments are to-day pla a vital 


ports to their destinations 
through clouds, fog, wind, snow 
and sleet in all parts of the 
world. 

Weems instruments are stand- 
ard in the U. S. Army Air Force, 
Royal Canadian Air Force and 
the Royal Air Force. Thousands 
of flying navigators have learned 
the science of Navigation through 
Weems texts and courses of in- 
struction. Home study courses 
and classroom instruction are 
available. 

Weems texts and instruments 
may be purchased at the nearest 
aviation or marine supply house, 
Army Post Exchanges, or direct 
from the Weems main office. 














Enlarged classroom models of . ~ 
Weems instruments are avail- : 
able. : ~ 
W t E M S eee ae 
1 WEEM’S INSTRUMENTS and TEXTS ; \ 
System of Navigation Lyon Computer (U. 8. Geodetic Survey Type) $3.00 Other Weems instruments & texts listed ° 
WSN Course and Distance Protractor 5.00 Short History of co meg TT 
; - » (Branch & Brook-Williams) - 
Annapolis, Maryland Link Bubble Sextant, complete with carrying ‘e Navigation Notebook and Piet- 
case and spare bubble . . 230.00 ter (Weems) 3.60 
“Weems” is an important Name in Navigation Warner Plotter .. 2.59 Air Navigation (Weems) 3.50 
Gillmer Computer , 3.00 Star Altitude Curves (Weems) ~ 
: alt . y , 7.50 Per 10° Lt. band d- 
Weems Aircraft Navigational Plot- = _ Cones, ee VE - . Instrument Flying (Weems & 
ter, Mark II, (shown below), com- Learning to Navigate vee =.00 Zweng) 4.00 
plete with instruction booklet | Navigation Watch, second-setting wrist model Illyne Star Chart 1.00 
Standard with U.S. Air Forces $2.00 ‘ (Longines) ‘ 65.00 Line of Position Book 1.50 
PRESS SSIS ISS SSIS SDSS DSSS DSSS SSS SSS SS FOSS SSRI 
WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 4 
Dept. AA-10-44, Annapolis, Maryland 
Please send me descriptive literature on navigation courses I am 








interested in Marine Navigation Air Navigation 
Enclosed is $————— for which please send me the following books 
and equipment. 


Name 
Address 
City State 
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NOW LOOK AT US... WE’RE DOING 





BIG BUSINESS wn. Seal Megbon/ 


“We didn’t know a thing about running 
a profitable small airport, but Aeronca 
showed us! And this hayfield that my 
son and I picked out is now ‘flying head- 
quarters’ for our town. Since he’s been 
back, we’re so busy I sold the old gro- 
cery store and moved out here to help. 
But we never would have made the 
grade without Aeronca. They sure gave 
us the ‘know how’!” You'll hear many 
successful men say these things after 
Victory. Will you be one of them? 


Let Aeronca show you how to start now 
to build a profitable post-War aviation 
business! Get the facts about Aeronca’s 
new airplane dealer program—the only 
complete profit-making program in the 
aircraft industry! Mail the coupon— 
right now—to Al Bennett, Aeronca Di- 
rector of Sales . . . get the real “know 
how” from the man who has started so 
many successful airport operators on 
the road to big money in aviation with 
this plan. 


HERE’S YOUR POST-WAR OPPORTUNITY! Send This Coupon NOW! 


The Only Light Aircraft [poe 


pene Company to Receive the 
es Army and Navy ‘“‘E”’. 


\ 


ERONCA | 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


MIDOLETOWSA OHIO ‘ 


Al Bennett, Director of Sales, 

Aeronca Aircraft Corporation, Middletown, Ohio 
Send me your valuable, illustrated booklet “HOW TO MAKE 
SMALL AIRPORTS PAY WITH AERONCA”. I enclose 10c 


Name 
Address 


City and State 
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edt Temporary President 
Boeing Aircraft Company 


ire L. Egtvedt, chairman of Boeing 
t Co., has been requested by the 
ij of directors to assume the duties 
esident temporarily, as a result of 
death of President P. G. Johnson. 
dt is a former president of the 
pany, having 
sded John- 
The direc- 
have not an- 
nced when a 
grmanent suc- 
essor will be 


n. 
Bgtvedt, 51, 
ed Boeing as 
engineer in 



















, the same 
r Johnson en- 
ed the com- 
y's employ as 

draftsman. He Egivedt 
to assistant chief engineer during 
first year, chief engineer in 1918, 
retary in 1922, vice president and gen- 
manager in 1926, president in 1933, 
d chairman of the board in 1939. Like 
hnson, he graduated from the Uni- 
ity of Washington in 1917. 


















Public Relations as Related 
0 Cutbacks and Termination 
Discussed by Kindelberger 


J. H. “Dutch” Kindelberger, president 
@ North American Aviation, in a recent 

Angeles address on public relations 
related to cutback and termination 
blems outlined a seven point program 
participants in an executive con- 
e sponsored by the National As- 
tiation of Manufacturers. 

His program includes: 

1. It is essential that plans be made 
the inevitable termination and cutback 
of all war contracts. 

2. It is necessary for the prime con- 
tractor to make it clear to everyone 
concerned that he is not responsible for 
the termination of contracts. 

3. When the prime contractor is sure 
of the facts concerning the effects of 
termination he must get them out fast and 
to the right people first. 

4 All major decisions concerning 
policies and procedures must be co- 
ordinated with the local organizations 
and agencies concerned. 

5. It is necessary to find out what 
vitally concerned groups are thinking 
about before it is too late to do something 
about it. 

6. It is desirable to determine what 
important public relations elements 
and then to plug these elements in 
very communication to those concerned 
% well as to the public. 

_We must all realize that war pro- 
duction is not an end in itself. 























Professor Aids Douglas 


_Dr. M. V. Barton, professor of aeronau- 
tical engineering at the University of 
xas, is on leave until Nov. 1 to partici- 
pate in a co-operative program with the 
las Aircraft Co. in engineering re- 
centering on structures, vibration 
and flutter. The program represents an 
7 effort to provide closer relationship be- 
tween industry and education. 
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BUNYAN STRIDES 
Measure the wood industry of the West 


Were Paul Bunyan to stride the world today, even he would be amazed 
at the size and scope of the West's great wood industry—an industry that, 
in the folklore of the American people, he sired. For today, 40 per cent 
of the nation’s wooded area is in the West. Include Alaska, and the figure 
jumps to 75 per cent. Over 40 per cent of all lumber comes out of the 
Western forests. 


The war has pushed the lumber industry years ahead in technological 
developments and in the utilization of its products. And, lumber is only 
a part of the bulging economy of the new industrial West — a West in 
which many resources are being converted to finished products forthe first 
time. Because of the great distances in the West, all industry is far-flung 
So, it has special need for the speed and accessibility of the airplane 
Western Air, the West's own Airline, will exert every effort now and in 
the air world that is coming, to bring the air traveler and shipper the 
finest air transportation. 
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Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 93 
The White Motor Company 85 
Wilcox Electric Company 26-B 
Wittek Manufacturing Company 6 
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Manufacturing Roundup 


New Gunsight ‘Brain’ 

New gyroscopic gunsight “brains”, which 
automatically “lead” enemy planes traveling 
at more than 400 mph., at ranges of more 
than 400 yds. and at much higher angles of 
defiection than was possible previously, are 
in mass production at Bendix Aviation Cor- 
portion’s Eclipse-Pioneer Division’s plant at 
Teterboro, N. J. The new “lead computer’, 
which Bendix and the Eastman Kodak Co. 
jointly adapted for mass production, is the 
American version of the British “Mark II-D” 
device, which in the last six months has en- 
abled the RAF to double its destruction rate 
of German planes. 


Southwark Exhibit Planned 


Southwark Testing Machine Division of The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works announces that 
under sponsorship of the American Society for 
Metals, it will arrange an elaborate showing 
of the latest mechanical and electronic aids for 
precision testing of metals, plastics and other 
materials used in aircraft production and other 
lines of manufacture at the Cleveland Metals 
Show Oct. 16-20. 





Financial Notes 


EASTERN AIR LINES earned a net profit 
of $438,413, or 74c per share, in the first six 
months of -1944 as compared with $637,454, 
or $1.08 per share, in the same period of 
1943. Provision was made for Federal in- 
come and excess profits taxes in both 
periods. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORP. 
directors have voted to declare a dividend 
of 530 cents a share on common stock, payable 
Nov. 15 to stockholders of record Nov. 3. The 
regular quarterly dividend of 3134 cents a 
share on preferred stock was declared, pay- 
able Dec. 1 to stockholders of record Nov. 17. 


RYAN AERONAUTICAL CO. reports earnings 
for the six months ended April 30 of $348,151, 
compared with $597,313 for the full fiscal year 
ended Oct. 31, 1943. “The rate of production 
during the current fiscal year,” reported T 
Claude Ryan, “has shown a substantial in- 
crease over the prior fiscal year in both the 
airplane and exhaust systems manufacturing 
divisions. Revenue from manufacturing oper- 
ations for the first half of the 1944 fiscal year 
was $16,270,427, closely approaching the $19,- 
705,524 gross for the prior 12 months.”’ 


Air Associates’ Net $582,648 


A renegotiation agreement recently ex- 
ecuted covering operations of Air Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Teterboro, N. J., for the fis- 
cal year ended Sept. 30, 1943, provided 
for a gross refund of $1,991,776 and a net 
refund of $444,261. This was after de- 
duction of the applicable credit for Fed- 
eral taxes, the effect of which was to 
reduce net profit for the year before Fed- 
eral taxes by $1,991,776 to $2,044,974.59, 
and to reduce net profit after taxes by 
$552,902.04 (including elimination of post- 
war refund) to $582,648. 

The revised net profit of $582,648 is 
equivalent to $4.32 per share on the 134,- 
905 shares of the company’s capital stock 
outstanding. This compares with earn- 
ings of $3.32 per share on the same capi- 
talization for the preceding fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30, 1942. 





American Aviation for October 15, 1944 


40,000 Cyclones Scheduled 


More than 40,000 Cyclone 18’s will be 
within the next 15 months to power BR: 
attacking Japanese industry, Col. J. M. 
lespie, deputy chief of engineering and 
curement of the Air Technical Service 
mand recently told thousands of worker 
the Wood Ridge, N. J., plant of Wright Ag 
nautical Corp., where the 2,200 hp engand 
produced. 


New Planes Have Hamiltons 

Hamilton Standard Propellers, Division 
United Aircraft Corp., announces _ that 
following new airline planes will use 
ton Standard Hydromatic propellers: 
las DC-4 and DC-6, Lockheed Constellatig 
Consolidated Vultee’s Model 39, Glenn L, Mg 
tin’s Model M-202, Fairchild Packet, and 4 
other projected passenger and cargo-carym 
planes, still in the planning stage.” 


‘Commandos’ Shed Paint 

Camouflage paint is being eliminated fr 
the C-46 Commando planes that are movi 
off the assembly lines of Curtiss-Wright Cj 
plants in Buffalo, N. Y., and Louisville, iy 
Removal of the paint reduces the weight @ 
each plane from 75 to 100 Ibs., C-W reports 


Elastic Stop Nut Curtailment 

Elastic Stop Nut Corp. announces it will @ 
its force by 25% because of production a 
backs. Most of the company’s products har 
been going into the aviation industry. 


Hamilton to Close Darlington 

Hamilton Standard Propellers, United Al 
craft Corp., announces it will close its Da 
lington branch plant by the end of 1944 ai 
move production to its East Hartford and Ne- 
wich, Conn. plants. 


Columbia Gets Contract 


Columbia Aircraft Industries, Portland, On 
has received a new contract to produce al 
craft parts which will keep its 1,000 employe 
working at top speed until 1946. 


S E to Build Plastic Parts 


General Electric Co. announces plans ® 
build a postwar plant at Anaheim, Calif., it 
the manufacture of plastic parts for airplane 


HELP WANTED—MALE. METEOROLOGIS! 
Permanent position as instructor and depat 
ment head with outstanding aviation school 
Middle-west location. College degree wit 
meteorology major and two years teaching * 
airline experience, including forecasting. G0 
pay. Box 393, AMERICAN AVIATION, Ame 
ican Building, Washington 4, D. C 


THE PHILADELPHIA C. OF C. AVIATION 
COMMITTEE desires employ unusually capable 


man to foster Philadelphia aviation activitie 
One Major goal is more transport routes and 
schedules, including European terminal. A® 


other is more small airports including 
near center of town. Desire man _ thorough) 
versed in aviation, especially transport avia- 
tion, and preferably some knowledge of private 
flying. Phone L. P. Sharples, Philadelphit 
Sagamore 9100, or Box 396 AMERIVAN AVIA- 
TION, American Building, Washington, D. Cc 
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j AEROQUIP SELF-SEALING COUPLINGS AND 
AEROQUIP HOSE LINES WITH DETACHABLE 
FITTINGS ARE “AN” STANDARD ON ALL 
U.S. ARMY AND NAVY COMBAT AIRCRAFT. 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


LOGIS! 
depart 
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USB THIS FILTE 


WITH THIS 


@ ADEL’S New Micronic Midget Filter (AN 6101-1) 
is recommended for installation along with every 
ADEL Series “K” Fluid Metering Pump. This improved 
filter weighs only 4.8 oz., measures only 2” x 2"x 4”, 





yet has a filtering area of 36 square inches. Will 
remove particles as small as 5 microns, thus afford- 
ing complete protection for the anti-icing system. 


@ Schematic drawing shows typical installation of 
propeller anti-icing system AN 6100-3 including 
ADEL Series “K” Fluid Metering Pump (AN 6100-1), 
ADEL Filter (AN 6101-1) and Rheostat (AN 3155- 
50-30). While individual units are sold separately 
for replacement purposes, it is suggested that pur- 
chasers of new equipment select the complete kit 
for utmost satisfaction. Also widely used for anti- 
icing protection of carburetors, windshields, radio 
masts and pitot tubes. Pumps many light industrial 
fluids. Veteran of 7 years global service under every 
conceivable condition. Over 100,000 now in use. 
Write today for descriptive brochure. 


NEW ADEL EDUCATIONAL SOUND AND COLOR FILMS 
@ In two parts, each 10 minutes. No. 1, Basic Hy- 
draulics. No. 2, Fluid Flow in Hydraulic Systems. 
Full color cartoons. Arrange bookings with our 
Burbank, Calif. Engineering Service Department. 


oUter victory... the ADEL-AGE 






(ADEL AN 6101-1) 








(ADEL AN 6100-1) 





Buy Bonds For Victory 


ABEL 


ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. } 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA » HUNTINGTON 17, WEST VIRGINIA " 
Offices: 1141 Fourth Avenue Building, Seattle 1, Washington; 421 Mutvol 
Home Building, Dayton 2, Ohio; 802 Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Michigor 
303 Wareham Building, Hagerstown, Maryland; 914 Lexington Building, 
Baltimore 1, Maryland; 630 5th Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 
New York. In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 








